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FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ. 


[Whether Hafiz sang of earthly, or of spiritual wine 
and love, was doubtful, even to his contemporaries ; 
and they only gave him the burial of a true be- 
liever after the augury of opening his Book of 
Songs, and coming upon the words, ‘Though 
Hafiz is covered with sins, God has accepted him.” 
The book still lies on his tomb in Shiraz, and is 
still consulted by those who visit the shrine.] 

BRING out the wine, cupbearer! Ho! 

Pour out, and high the goblet fill; 

For though at first it smooth did flow, 

Love’s course is crossed and troubled still. 


The zephyrs fragrance round us fling, 

As through the loved one’s hair they play: 
But for that fragrance which they bring, 

Our heart’s blood is the price we pay. 


The leader of the caravan 
Must know the road, and all its ways; 
Then follow still the guide of man, 
Where’er he goes, where’er he stays. 


There are who say that on this earth 

A halting-place may still be found, 
A halting-place for love and mirth, 

For those upon life’s journey bound: 


But what of love or mirth can tell 
To me, who hear the warning tone 
In every camel’s tinkling bell — 
‘* Load up, the caravan goes on! ”’ 


The night is dark ; the waves strike fear; 
The whirling waters wildly roar: 

Our lot how should they know who bear 
Their own light burdens on the shore? 


Now all my work in vain has been; 
Self-seeking cannot come to good; 

The soul must find that good within, 
Not with the worldly multitude. 


Hafiz, THE PRESENCE wouldst thou see, 
No moment’s absence must thou know: 

When the Beloved hath met with thee, 
Give up the world, and let it go. 
Spectator. E. S. 


AT CANA OF GALILEE. 


Is this so hard to thee who oft 
Hast seen His great sea, sunbeam-kiss’d, 
Yield royal dole of silver mist, — 
By His cloud-almoners aloft 
Borne, and flung back in largesse soft, 
Till thousand veinlets as they list 
Feed grape and leaf and tendril’s twist, 
In lordly vineyard, lowly croft? 
O fool! who seest unwondering 
This greater marvel of the vine, 
This miracle of shower and shine; 
Yet doubtest of this lesser thing, 
This only, —that his word divine 
Once turnéd water into wine. 
Spectator. L. F. FIe.p. 
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HOW THE KING CAME HOME, 


‘*On, why are you waiting, children, 
And why are you watching the way?” 

‘* We are watching because the folks have said 
The king comes home to-day — 

The king on his prancing charger, 
In his shining golden crown. 

Oh, the bells will ring, the glad birds sing, 
When the king comes back to the town.”’ 


**Run home to your mothers, children ; 
In the land is pain and woe, 
And the king, beyond the forest, 
Fights with the Paynim foe.” 
‘¢ But,’’ said the little children, 
‘The fight will soon be past. 
We fain would wait, though the hour be late; 
He will surely come at last.”’ 


So the eager children waited 
Till the closing of the day, 
Till their eyes were tired of gazing 
Along the dusty way ; 
But there came no sound of music, 
No flashing golden crown; 
And tears they shed, as they crept to bed, 
When the round red sun went down. 


But at the hour of midnight, 
While the weary children slept, 
Was heard within the city 
The voice of them that wept: 
Along the moonlit highway 
Towards the sacred dome, 
Dead on his shield, from the well-fought 
field — 
*Twas thus the king came home. 
Chambers’ Journal. FLORENCE TYLEE. 


STAFFORD HENRY NORTHCOTE. 
Born A.D. 1818. DrEpD 1887. 


GENTLE in fibre, but of steadfast nerve 

Still to do right though right won blame not 
praise, 

And fallen on evil tongues and evil days * 

When men from plain straight duty twist and 
swerve, 

And born to nobly sway, ignobly serve, 

Sliming their track to power through tortuous 


ways, 
He felt, with that fine sense that ne’er be- 
trays, 
The line of moral wg be not a curve. 
] 


But, proving wisdom folly, virtue vain, 

He stretched his hands out to the other shore, T 

And was by kindred spirits beckoned o’er 

Into that gloaming land where setteth pain, 

While we across the silent river strain 

Idly our gaze, and find his form no more. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 


* Though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues. 
Paradise Lost, Bock VII., v. 25-6. 


t Tendebantque manus y ulterioris amore. 
neidos, Lib. VI., v. 314 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN 
POLITICS. 


ParT IL. 


FRANCE. 

WE have seen in a previous article * 
how Germany and Austria are bound over 
to keep the peace, and will do nothing 
warlike unprovoked ; how England is past 
her fighting days, unless moved by a very 
powerfully irritating cause ; how Russian 
policy alone is not to be foreseen, and 
how the erratic impulses of the tsar may 
affect the future of Europe. We have 
now to consider the same phenomena from 
the French point of view, and it will also 
be my duty to try to make plain in what 
way the personality of the leading French- 
men may influence the policy of their 
country. Thoroughly as force now reigns 
in Europe, at least three of the great pow- 
ers, the first three of the four which have 
just been named, whatever be the amounts 
they spend upon their armies and navies, 
are now as peaceable in general intention 
as the United States. Italy obviously 
will never begin a war, and the only pow- 


ers that are in the least likely to provoke 


one are France and Russia. What of 
France? It being admitted that the 
French peasant or the ordinary French 
elector is generally of a peace-loving and 
thrifty disposition, is there in France any 
man who is likely to play upon national 
vanity in sych a manner as to hurry ona 
war? A distinction must here be drawn 
between words and acts. A large propor- 
tion of the governing men of France come 
from its southern provinces, and the Gas- 
con and Provengal are proverbial for the 
use of language which in England is called 
Jingo, in northern France Chauvinistic, 
but in southern France is regarded as the 
ordinary speech of the people. The French 
Patriotic League not only talks big, but 
writes big, and publishes statements from 
which it might be gathered, were they to 
be taken literally, that Europe is upon the 
brink of a general war. It will already 
have been seen, from the necessary antici- 
pations of the first article of this series, 
that 1 do not share the view that it is 


* The Present Position of European Politics. Part 
I, Germany. — Livinc AGg, No. 2225, p. 387. 
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probable that France will voluntarily enter 
upon war. On the contrary, I go so faras 
to think that, if Russia were to begin war 
with England, or with Austria, or with 
England and Austria combined, France 
would, if possible, look on, content to reap 
profit from it at a later moment, if she 
could do so. é 

The Goblet Cabinet has shown by the 
official declaration of its chief that it is 
anti-Chauvinist, although it contains one 
member supposed to be of a Chauvinist 
turn. The declaration made by ministers 
on taking office said nothing of foreign 
policy, except in vague and general terms, 
and only named the army incidentally. 
Nevertheless the French and German 
newspapers are full of rumors of impend- 
ing war. It is said that M. de Courcel, 
the ex-ambassador at Berlin, gave as his 
reason for refusing the Foreign Office, that 
he “ would not be the Duc de Gramont of 
the republic.” Yet the whole of the per- 
sons who couht in France, have counted 
latterly, or are likely to count, are, with 
one possible exception, admittedly peace- 
able. The president, who bears a much 
closer resemblance than does Mr. Bright 
to the ideal member of the Society of 
Friends; M. de Freycinet, a model of 
cautious statesmanship; M. Spuller, Ger- 
man not only by race, but by turn of mind; 
M. Clémenceau, enlightened, friendly to 
England, and byno means pro-Russian, — 
all these men are most unlikely to counte- 
nance a policy of adventure. M. Ferry, 
who may come back again some day, 
burnt his fingers in Tonquin, and is now 
as cautious as M. de Freycinet himself. 
The one exception, of course, is General 
Boulanger, and it must be admitted not 
only that he excites in Germany and in 
Russia fears or hopes as the case may be, 
but that he arouses very general public at- 
tention even in France. The personality 
of the man is strong. He has come very 
suddenly to the front. Gambetta, indeed, 
used to speak of him as one of the four 
best officers in France, but he put him 
rather below than above at least two of 
the four. General Boulanger is still quite 
young ; he is very handsome, and a good 
speaker. He owes his advancement to 
M. Clémenceau, but he has rather eclipsed 
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his patron, who indeed never was espe- 
cially popular. General Boulanger is com- 
monly supposed to have violated the 
gentlemanly code of honor, but it is uni- 
versally admitted that what has happened 
has not done him any harm. I shall be 
disbelieved when I state simply that his 
personal popularity in France is greater 
than that enjoyed by any man since Na- 
poleon was at the height of his power, 
with the possible exception of Lafayette 
at the moment of the Revolution of 1830. 
General Boulanger excites a good deal of 
prejudice in society, but society in France 
counts less than it does in any other coun- 
try in Europe. He is probably more 
popular with the army than was the prince- 
president in 1849 and 1850, and the dislike 
felt for him by a large number of the 
superior officers was felt also, and even 
more intensely, for the prince-president. 
So popular is he with the private soldiers 
and, generally speaking, with the great 
majority of the electors, that it may be said 
that no one else in France, with the doubt- 
ful exception of old M. de Lesseps, in 
comparison with him, is popular at all. 
All the politicians are afraid of him, and 
yet, somehow or other, he is never men- 
tioned without a smile. In spite of his 
extraordinary popularity no one takes him 
quite seriously, and the newspapers are 
able to ignore his real standing with their 
readers and to go on writing of him as a 
ring-master, which they pretend he resem- 
bles. It must be admitted that the circus 
element is not wanting in General Boulan- 
ger’s composition. He is not only a much 
advertised man; he has done a good deal 
to advertise himself. At the same time he 
is an able war minister, and the constant 
kindness which he has shown to the pri- 
vate soldier is probably an honest kind- 
ness, for a calculation of the good results 
of which towards himself he cannot with 
any fairness be charged. Although Gen- 
eral Boulanger’s popularity in France is 
far greater than that enjoyed by Gambetta 
in his lifetime, he has never attained in 
European estimation the same position, 
nor does he deserve it. But in Germany 
there is an uneasy feeling with regard to 
General Boulanger’s popularity, and by 
some Germans and by the German news- 
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papers he is thought to be a war minister 
who means war. There never was a greater 
mistake made than to think that General 
Boulanger is warlike. He seems to me 
to have done his duty as war minister with 
no special view of undertaking an aggres- 
sive war, but, on the contrary, to have 
shown, in constantly limiting the expedi- 
tions intended to conquer so-called “ colo- 
nies,” a prudence which is laudable from 
every point of view. I cannot agree with 
those who think that the strong person- 
ality of General Boulanger in any way 
affects the situation of France in Europe 
and her probable future. A very consid- 
erable time ago I asked a friend of mine 
who was going to Paris to find out for 
me whether General Boulanger, who was 
beginning to excite attention, was a man, 
a soldier, a mountebank, or an ass. The 
report was of no great practical value be- 
cause it was to the effect that the “ Bona- 
parte without a victory ” was at once all 
four. But although probably, for the rea- 
sons which I have given, an excellent war 
minister, General Boulanger has shown by 
his last considerable speeches that his 
English blood is strong in him and that he 
is not a man, as the French say, “ to break 
windows.” 

I gave in my former article my rea- 
sons for thinking that while France is not 
likely to move first ina warlike sense, she 
is, for defensive purposes, very strong. 
There are many drawbacks to her position. 
The instability of her governments, al- 
though it perhaps has some slight influ- 
ence in preventing a cessation of financial 
waste, does not check her military prepa- 
rations. The durability of the republic 
itself is often called in doubt. ‘The re- 
public may be looked upon as being more 
safe against internal revolution than would 
be any other form of government that 
could be set up, and as being, indeed, quite 
certain to endure as iong as peace itself 
endures. A foreign observer of France 
must come now to believe that what are 
known as the old parties which compose 
the Right are very weak. M. Raoul 
Duval’s attempt to form a new Conserva- 
tive party which should thoroughly sup- 
port the republic has been a failure, 
because it did not suit the personal dec- 
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larations of the leaders of the so-called 
Conservative party; but nevertheless he 
expressed the view of almost all the rea- 
sonable men in the Conservative ranks. 
There are many of those who are ridicu- 
lously labelled Orleanists by the Repub- 
licans, who, if they wanted a constitu- 
tional king at all, say that they would,as 
willingly take M. Poubelle as the Comte 
de Paris. ‘“ M. Poubelle and his wife are 
popular,” they declare; “he is_better- 
looking than the Comte de Paris, and she 
is nicer-looking than the comtesse, and 
more French; they already live in the 
Pavillon de Flore, the temporary préfec- 
ture de la Seine, that is, in the Tuileries, 
so that they would not have to move.” 
But then these gentlemen, as may be 
gathered from their irony, though ciassed 
as Monarchists, really prefer the republic. 
The division of the Monarchists into cleri- 
cal Bonapartists, democratic and anti-cler- 
ical Bonapartists, Legitimists, and Consti- 
tutional Monarchists, some clerical and 
some non-clerical, would have fatally 
weakened the monarchic party if it had 
not in any case been so weak as hardly to 
be worth taking intoaccount. Those who 
for one reason or other, whether they rep- 
resent what is called Orleanism or what 
is called Legitimacy, are in favor of the 
restoration of the house of France are far 
stronger than the Bonapartists, but they 
owe their nominal strength in the Chamber 
and the number of their supposed sup- 
porters among the electorate only to the 
fact that they poll a large Catholic vote, a 
large economic vote, and a large discon- 
tented vote — votes which are in no sense 
truly monarchical. The probability is, 
that if ever France should want a master, 
anew man will have a better chance than 
would any member of the families that 
have reigned in France. As the Fournal 
des Débats has lately said, the moderate 
Conservatives with the Comte de Paris at 
their head, if he pleases to be there, will 
separate from the De Cassagnacs, who 
may, if they please, find a savior of so- 
ciety in the“ dynasty of the Boulangers.” 
If Prince Victor should ever be within a 
measurable distance of the French throne, 
it will not be through any help that his 
party gives him, but because he is a sharp, 
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pushing, good-looking man. That there 
should exist persons desirous, as the 
Comtesse de Paris is said to be, of as- 
cending or of sharing the French throne, 
is in itself a singular fact. It may be 
safely asserted that the existence of a 
king in France would at the present mo- 
ment, and in any state of French feeling 
that can be foreseen, only serve to 
strengthen the revolutionary party. No 
government in France is likely, for any 
long time together, to be more conserva- 
tive than the.existing republic has been 
during the last fifteen years, and all true 
French Conservatives admit in private, 
whatever language they may hold in pub- 
lic, that the best chance for French society, 
and the best chance for French religion, 
against anarchy or spoliation, lies ina 
moderate republic. The consciousness of 
this would, if they were free agents, lead 
them to join and help the moderate Re- 
publican party. There is a great deal of 
ignorance upon this subject among our- 
selves. The natural regret which some 
feel for the fate of the empress Eugénie, 
the ties of others to the excellent members 
of what is known in England as the Or- 
leans family, even since it has become the 
family of France, and the somewhat widely- 
spread feeling of prejudice in favor of a 
constitutional monarchy as compared with 
a republic, all concur, with irritation at 
certain recent political action on the part 
of France, to produce a feeling against 
the French republic. That feeling very 
naturally takes the form of a belief that 
somehow or other the republic is to be 
brought to an end. All governments in 
Europe, and several in America, are now 
in this position, that they may at any mo- 
ment be upset by revolutionary forces, and 
the French republic is not beyond the 
danger. It is conceivable that the social- 
ists may upset the third republic. It is 
also possible that they may indirectly 
overturn it by making the government it- 
self a socialistic government, and so pro- 
ducing a violent reaction. But in my 
opinion France is less exposed to imme- 
diate danger from the socialists than are 
several of the monarchies, and I expect to 
see the republic, unhurt either by social- 
ism on the one side, or by monarchism on 
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the other, last as long as peace is main- 
tained. 

Even in 1848 the weak second republic 
proved itself for a time better able to re- 
sist violence than was the constitutional 
monarchy, although the latter was no 
doubt weakened by the extreme limitation 
of the suffrage. No republic would have 
fallen so easily as fell the monarchy of 
July; nomonarchy could have survived 
even for a time the days of June. At the 
moment of that remarkable insurrection 
the socialists were stronger in France and 
possessed abler leaders than at the 
present time, and it is an agp igre 
testimony to the power even of a wea 
republic that it should have crushed them, 
although indeed it perished lateron. The 
French third republic is not likely to die 
of socialism, or to die at all except by 
war. 

The English people are — thanks to the 
English press —so much better informed 
upon foreign affairs than are the people of 
other countries, and are infact so well 
and frequently addressed upon the subject 
by thoroughly competent men, that only 
prejudice can account for the mistaken 
view which widely prevails in England 
among the wealthier classes as to the 
durability of the republic. The expulsion 
of the princes from France was all but 
unanimously, if not quite unanimously, 
condemned by the English press. If it 
had been simply condemned as unjust, I 
should have had nothing here to say, be- 
cause I am here not expressing opinions 
upon what is just or what is unjust, or 
giving my personal preferences, but at- 
tempting only to state facts. The En- 
glish newspapers did not content them- 
selves with arguing that the measure was 
unjust, but almost all of them went on to 
prove by the most conclusive arguments 
that it was inexpedient from the point of 
view of the French republic. This isan 
excellent example of the class of delusions 
of which I speak. It has turned out that 
the French republicans knew their own 
business best, and that the conservative 
reaction which a year ago was shown by 
the results of elections to have reached a 
considerable height, has been checked by 
the expulsion of the princes. The French 
electors, as was notably displayed in the 
recent elections in the moderate depart- 
ments of the Nord and Manche, and the 
conservative district of Belfort, have wel- 
comed what they regard as a necessary 
act of national dignity and of commend- 
able vigor. 

We saw just now that General Boulan- 
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ger is not likely to be any especial danger 
to peace. Is he likely to be a danger to 
the republic? I have said that in the 
event of France desiring a master, she is 
more likely to look to a new man than toa 
member of the late royal families ; and, 
when this is said, people begin to ask, 
with that attraction which is always felt 
for the element of personality, “‘ Have you 
such a person in view?” I have in view, 
not the present war minister in particular, 
but the generalissimo of the French 
forces in the event of war, whenever that 
may come. France is very unlikely to be 
badly beaten in the next war, for the 
reasons which I have given in the article 
upon Germany. If, however, she is to 
have any-chance of success, her ministry 
must trust the best general that they can 
find, and let him virtually assume a dicta- 
torship during the continuance of the war. 
A generalissimo, thus placed with full 
powers at the head of an army of some 
four millions of men may be successful. 
If so, all will admit that the republic will 
run a danger through his success. If he 
is not successful, the strong probability is 
that France will not be greatly driven back 
within her frontier, and to some extent 
will be able to hold her own, with an ever- 
increasing amount of suffering caused by 
the pressure of taxation, and the with- 
drawal of men from agriculture and from 
trade. If the generalissimo has been 
fairly cautious, is he not-likely, even in 
these circumstances, to be almost as for- 
midable a person to his colleagues as he 
would be in the event of a successful 
war? In case, however, of a severe de- 
feat of France, the republic would cer- 
tainly be upset either in favor of the house 
of France, or of some individual who had 
been less compromised in the failure than 
had others; some general, for example, 
who had made a gallant stand. I cannot 
but think that a calm observer must fear 
that war, either successful or unsuccessful, 
must be fatal to the French republic. Not 
necessarily in name, however; not even 
probably in name. The next man who 
upsets the French republic will, if he is a 
prudent man, retain republican forms. 
Under ordinary circumstances, that is 
to say, supposing that there is no war 
soon, General Boulanger will not rise 
higher than he has already risen. With 
his popularity, with his face and figure, 
he would have a good chance of being 
elected president if the election of presi- 
dent were by a national vote; but he has 
little or none as matters stand, the elec- 
tion being made, as is well known, by both 
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Houses sitting together in congress. Like 
the popularity of the prince-president in 
1850, General Boulanger’s popularity is 
one which lessens as you go upward in the 
social scale. Those who wish to know 
his weaker side will find it described in 
an article lately written by M. Cherbuliez 
(under his other name of Valbert) on “ M. 
Cambon.” It was the circus-master’s side 
of General Boulanger that came out in 
Tunis, but during the war of 1870 he 
showed that he was a brave colonel, and 
1ately, as minister, he has proved that he 
possesses both sense and prudence, though 
“he is only the more dangerous when he 
is prudent ” is the observation made to me 
by Republican politicians. General Bou- 
langer’s popularity has survived his dis- 
avowal of the D’Aumale letters, but his 
enemies lately thought that they had him 
on the hip. An attack was made upon 
General Boulanger and M. Clémenceau 
and others with regard to the circum- 
stances under which Dr. Cornelius Hertz 
received the cross of a grand officer of the 
Legion of Honor. This foreign gentle- 
man was Stated to be a shareholder in 
La Fustice and a subscriber to M. Clé- 
menceau’s election fund, as well as the 
entertainer of General Boulanger. It 
seems to have been thought by the latter’s 
enemies that he would not survive a finan- 
cial scandal, but, unfortunately for them, 
they failed to prove his connection or that 
of M. Clémenceau with any discreditable 
financial transactions. No doubt there is 
a good deal of monetary corruption at 
Paris, for, with the exception of the short- 
lived second republic, the Restoration was 
the last pure governmental period in 
France. The monarchy of July, the sec- 
ond empire, and the third republic, have 
all been marked by considerable financial 
scandals, but M. de Freycinet’s enemies 
admit that his hands are clean, and Gen- 
eral Boulanger’s opponents failed to show 
that his connection with Dr. Hertz, even 
assuming for the sake of argument that 
there was anything wrong about the 
schemes of Dr. Hertz, was any closer than 
that of M. de Freycinet himself, or that 
of General Menabrea, the Italian ambas- 
sador. The net result of the efforts of 
General Boulanger and of his enemies 
has been that, whilst he is still a young 
man, the general’s popularity greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the next most popular 
Frenchman, who has been far more years 
before the country. 

M. de Lesseps cannot well be generalis- 
simo; General Boulanger could and would 
be generalissimo if there were war at any 
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short interval from the present time. 
Some suppose that there may be civil 
commotion in France, and that he may be 
the general who will put it down, and that 
in this way, as well as in war, there may 
be danger to republican institutions. In 
my opinion thatis not so. If there should 
be civil troubles, put down by force, the 
general who puts them down will have 
incurred violent resentment and will not 
be popular enough with the whole country 
to found for himself a dictatorship, sup- 
posing that he wished todo so. But with 
war it is different. Whilst an unlucky 
war might even restore the house of 
France, and a doubtful war might produce 
a dictatorship, a successful war would give 
to the generalissimo who brought to 
France Alsace or Belgium, a supreme 
power veiled under republican forms... It 
is certain that the next French Cesar will 
have no arch-chancellors in breeches and 
silk stockings about him, and it is prob- 
able that he will be styled president of 
the republic. But the virtual autocracy of 
a strong man is not by any means out 
the question. 

In spite of General Boulanger’s present 
popularity, it is quite possible that within 
a few years, as he grows older, he may be 
forgotten. In France men, even useful 
men, are thrown aside more easily and 
more completely than is the case with us 
in England. In England almost all the 
men able and willing to give useful ser- 


vice to their country are “in,” or “ out,” 
and certain to “come in next time;” 
otherwise they are “in the running,” to use 


our most expressive phrase. In France, 
not only are the declared partisans of the © 
house of France, or of the Bonapartes, 
excluded, as well as men, however re- 
markable, who have failed, as, for exam- 
ple, M. Ollivier, but even men such as M. 
Léon Say, perhaps the most eminent of 
French statesmen. In France, M. Léon 
Say seems to be looked upon as destined 
never again to hold real power, for no 
sufficient reason that any Englishman can 
see. The men of small compromises and 
of expedients hold on the best, or those of 
extraordinary caution, like that three- 
times minister, “ the little White Mouse.” 

Given not the fact, but a belief on the 
part of the president and of the more 
cautious of his advisers, that war would 
upset the French republic, we must cease 
to wonder at the refusal of a formal alli- 
ance with Russia, and we must expect 
that, whatever may be the language used 
in various countries, peace will last. The 
understanding between France and Russia 
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was in the autumn strong enough, without 
any formal alliance, to produce in many 
respects most of the consequences of a 
real alliance. The pressure of the confed- 
erates at Constantinople was immensely 
strong, and one noticeable fact about it 
was that, to judge by the attitude of the 
German ambassador there, Prince Bis- 
marck did not appear to mind it in the 
least. In Christmas week there suddenl 

arose the story of a Russo-German alli- 
ance, which was believed, because not 
contradicted at Berlin or St. Petersburg, 
but only at Vienna. Just as there was in 
the autumn no formal alliance with France, 
so there is now no formal alliance with 
Germany on the part of Russia. Prince 
Bismarck and the Russian emperor both 
gain by the assertion being made, but 
Prince Bismarck must contrive to contra- 
dict it at Vienna, for he could not tolerate 
that disruption of the Austrian Empire 
which would be caused by the revelation 
of an alliance which, if complete and for- 
mal, would be really directed by Russia 
against the Austrian policy in the East. 
The Russians have set the report going at 
Constantinople that the English Conser- 
vatives now agree with the English Lib- 
erals that the possession of Constantinople 
by Russia would not be a danger to this 
country. They tell the Turks that En- 
gland is now altogether indifferent to their 
fate, and that the only chance for them, if 
they wish to avoid absorption into Russia, 
is to be what is called good neighbors ; 
that is, to allow Russia absolutely to direct 
their policy. With the apparent assent 
of Germany, which desires at all hazards 
to avoid a war, the sultan is rapidly com- 
ing to play the part of a bey of Tunis to 
Russia’s France. At the same time the 
private relations between Paris and Berlin 
are not of the nature which might be ex- 
pected from the recent coquetting between 
Paris and St. Petersburg. Whilst the 
first-class clerks whom the French For- 
eign Office sends to Berlin as ambassadors 
now no longer draw the foreign minister’s 
policy from the German chancellor, yet 
there has been no apparent change in the 
good private relations which exist between 
the countries, both at Paris and at Berlin. 
Count Miinster is not an ambassador in 
whom Prince Bismarck confides, and there- 
fore it is the communications at the Berlin 
end which count ; but M. de Courcel met 
with no serious difficulties during his Ber- 
lin residence, and the same has been the 
case, I believe, with M. Herbette. Al- 
though people in this country are inclined 
to flatter themselves that Germany must 
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be really friendly to Great Britain at all 
times, yet even as late as when Lord Sal- 
isbury was prime minister, in 1885, the 
relations between France and Germany 
were distinctly better than the relations 
between Germany and England. Sir E, 
Malet has been able to some extent to 
change this state of things, but it is a fact 
that for some years France was taking her 
policy from Berlin, whilst England was 
too proud to do so, and a good deal of 
friction was the result. The personal re- 
lations between Prince Bismarck and Lord 
Ampthill were always excellent, but Lord 
Ampthill was not allowed to bend the 
knee, and the dislike which his attitude 
occasioned fell not upon himself, but upon 
the country which employed him. Lord 
Rosebery was looked upon as being very 
German, and his tenure of office coincided 
with a great increase in the military spirit 
of France, that led to an attitude of inde- 
pendence on the part of the latter power. 
While no breach in the relations of Paris 
and Berlin has yet occurred, and while 
Germany will avoid one as long as possi- 
ble, the relations with England have be- 
come more close. 

I see no occasion to modify the esti- 
mates of the relative armed strengths of 
France and Germany, which I ventured 
to make in drawing some comparison be- 
tween them in the first article of the pres- 
ent series. The French army is becoming 
more democratic, whilst the German army 
in this respect is not undergoing change. 
The one-year volunteer system in Ger- 
many is so carefully regulated that its 
effects upon all sides are excellent. In 
France, abuses have from the first crept 
in, and the consequence is that the system 
itself will be destroyed, and service for a 
uniform period made universal. The fail- 
ure of the one-year volunteer system in 
France appears to show that the French, 
although both a warlike and a scientific 
nation, are behindhand in the combination 
of science and war, or the application of 
scientific principles to war. The small 
number of German one-year volunteers 
become in nearly all cases most valuable 
non-commissioned officers, or officers of 
reserve. This is not the case with the 
vastly larger number of one-year volun- 
teers in France, and the impatience of the 
French character displays itself in the 
probability that the system will be swept 
away instead of being modified until it be- 
comes good. 

Some doubt has been expressed as to 
the accuracy of my figures. One writer 
thinks that a reduction of forty per cent. 
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should be made on the four million of 
French soldiers ; but a reduction of | 
per cent. on the actual figure given, whic 
is above four million, gives that two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand men of which 
I wrote as the realforce. It is well known 
that on the twentieth day of war, which is 
the last day for complete mobilization, 
France will have one million two hundred 
thousand in the front line, four hundred 
thousand in the depots, and all her fort- 
resses full of men, without counting the 
Algerian and colonial forces — figures 
from which the same total of two million 
five hundred thousand men is reached. 
Much criticism has been aroused in Bel- 
gium by what I have said of the military 
(not the political) prospect of an attack on 
France by Germany through Belgium. 
The Belgian writers who treat this sub- 
ject, such as the editor of the chief organ 
of opinion at the capital, General Brial- 
mont, and that other distinguished general 
who, previously to the appearance of my 
article, had written the series of leading 
articles in the Revue de Belgique, but 
who, though signature is the rule in that 
periodical as in the Fortnightly Review, 
preferred like myself to keep his ano- 
nymity, —all think the violation of Belgian 
neutrality almost certain, and differ from 
my view, where they differ at all, only 
because they think the danger is from 
both sides, and not from Germany alone. 
This difference does not affect, unless to 
strengthen, the warning which I addressed 
to England. The enormous accumulation 
of supplies of every kind in the entrenched 
camp of Cologne is of itself enough to 
military eyes to prove the truth of what I 
have said in my previous article. Belgium 
is not disinterested, and it might be said 
that Belgian arguments are the arguments 
of alarmists. TY om content then to rely 
upon an almost universal consent of mili- 
tary opinion in disinterested countries. 
As regards political considerations, I 
would ask those who believe in the value 
of the neutralization of Belgium to read 
the correspondence of 1870, at the time 
when Austria and Russia declined to sup- 
port our action in defence of Belgium, 
until, France being hopelessly beaten, 
they found that it involved no responsi- 
bility. I would also refer them to the 
Prussian circular of December 3rd, 1870, 
in which Prussia declared that the royal 
government would “no longer consider 
itself bound to any consideration of the 
neutrality of the grand duchy” (of Lux- 
emburg) “in the military operations of 
the German army,” and which contains 
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illustrations of the difficulty Luxemburg 
and even Belgium would experience in 
maintaining their neutrality in the event 
ef another great war. 

France is forced to trust solely to her 
army and her navy for her strength, for 
she cannot rely upon friendships. The 
emperor of Russia detests the French 
republic, but is of course very willing to 
make a certain use of the military power 
of France for his own ends. The sultan 
merely follows the Russian lead; but 
where in Europe can we say that France 
now has real friends? As regards gov- 
ernments, nowhere; for the traditional 
friendship of Sweden for France is checked 
by the understanding between France and 
Russia, Sweden’s hereditary foe. In the 
event of a general war, Sweden would be 
compelled to make choice between her 
old sympathies and her desire to attack 
Russia in her own former province of 
Finland, and would probably be neutral, 
as she was under even more powerful 
temptation during the Crimean war. Aus- 
tria follows Germany ; Italy is hopelessly 
estranged from France; Spain is con- 
demned to immobility by her internal cir- 
cumstances and her geographical position. 
Spain is ruled—although this is one of 
the facts that are disguised from us by 
correspondents who are amenable to hos- 
pitality — by an unpopular, because a for- 
eign, queen. The Spanish people are 
divided into Republicans and Indifferents, 
and the spirit of the country is upon the 
Republican side. France cannot find an 
ally in Spain, but, on the other hand, 
Germany will not be able to make Spain 
march so long as France resists the temp- 
tations which lead her to Morocco. 

Not only the most interesting to our- 
selves of questions which concern the 
friendships or the enmities of France, but 
the most important even from a French 
point of view, and the most difficult, is the 
— of her relations with England. 

o many are the points at which French 
and British interests come into contact in 
various parts of the world that conflicts 
between the two countries continually 
arise. Had the monarchy of July, or the 
second empire, taken as little trouble to 
avoid circumstances of irritation as has 
been taken of late years by the third re- 
public, there would have been war between 
the two countries in the middle of the 
present century. That there has not been 
war in recent years has been due to the 
strong peace feeling in England, and to 
the inward consciousness on the part of 
French ministers that there is, underlying 
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a good deal of hostility towards England, 
also a real peace feeling in France. Suf- 
ficient causes of war have been continua!l 
arising, and they have not been dealt wit 
in all cases with discretion. Take, for 
example, the New Hebrides. The con- 
duct of the French government in this 
matter has looked at times as though it 
were purposely intended to exasperate 
English feeling. In the Madagascar case 
the treatment of British subjects was of 
such a nature, that had the telegraph line 
to Tamatave been in existence, so that 
the facts had been published day by day 
in the English papers, war would et Bed 
have broken out. But the first of all ques- 
tions in men’s minds when they talk of 
the relations of England and France is 
that of Egypt. 

I shall write on this question with all 
the moderation that I can command, be- 
cause I know that if I say but half as 
much against the policy of France as has 
been said against it in leading French 
newspapers by leading Frenchmen, I shall 
be thought to be yielding to national prej- 
udice, and not to be writing with the im- 
partiality which ought to be shown by one 
who professes to write of facts alone. 
The French will bear from Frenchmen — 
like M. Weiss for example, “the first pen 
of France,” as M. Gambetta called him 
when he made him despatch-writer to the 
Foreign Office — that which they will not 
bearfrom Englishmen. The editor of the 
Times cannot with impunity contrast the 
Germany of the day with the France of 
the day, somewhat to the disadvantage of 
the latter, or describe the German officer 
as walking among his men with the “de- 
meanor of a god.” Thus far does M. 
Weiss go in his last book, and even in his 
reassuring preface he cannot say more for 
his own country than that it is “not sub- 
stantially inferior” to Germany. In this 
book, by the way, too, M. Weiss admits 
that which has never before, I think, been 
admitted in writing by a leading man in 
France, that Prince Bismarck had been, 
whenever he wished it, the real foreign 
minister of the French Republic. If I 
were to say but one-tenth of what M. 
Weiss has said, ! fear that if ever again 
I wished to visit Paris, and my identity 
were to become known, I might find my- 
self conducted back again between two 
constables to Boulogne or Calais. 

Let us try to appreciate the French 
position with regard to Egypt. Russia, 
France, and Turkey, are now pressing us 
tosay how long we intend to stay there; 
and we reply as we have replied for years, 
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that we do not intend to stay permanently, 
but that we do intend to stay until our 
work is done. It is useless for us, so far 
as affecting French opinion goes, to say 
that France backed out of her share in the 
protection of the government of Egypt 
(after having, by suggesting the dual note, 
given that protection a militant character), 
and that she has refused to spend her 
blood and money in preserving order 
there. It is open to the French negotiat- 
ors to reply that that was some years ago, 
and that they personally regret that their 
country did not take a more active part, 
but that the previous abstention cannot be 
allowed to affect the future as it affects 
the present. Now, England has by far 
the greatest interest in the canal transit, 
and she has the same interest in the land 
transit through Egypt, because the land 
transit, which existed before the canal, 
and which has been most important since 
1830 or 1835, might replace canal transit 
in time of a Chinese war or of an Indian 
insurrection, if the canal were blocked, 
as by accident or pretended accident it 
might easily be. France, however, is 
attempting to raise an empire in the fur- 
ther East, she has military necessities 
arising out of her difficulties with Mada- 
gascar and with China, and she is not 
prepared to allow that the question of 
Egyptian transit is not also vitally interest- 
ing to herself. Looking to the splendid 
ports possessed by France upon the Medi- 
terranean, and to the difficulty England 
would have in using the Mediterranean in 
a time of general war, it might even be 
argued that in certain eventualities Egypt 
might be of greater use to France than it 
ever could be to England. Still, free tran- 
sit has always been the object which En- 
gland in Egypt has had in view; and it 
will be remembered that in the famous con- 
versation between the emperor Nicholas 
and Sir Hamilton Seymour, the latter 
refused Egypt in the words that “ English 
views upon Egypt do not go beyond the 
point of securing a safe and ready com- 
munication between British India and the 
mother country.” In refusing a later offer 
of Egypt by Napoleon the Third, Lord 
Palmerston said, in words which ought to 
be remembered to his credit in these days 
of general spoliation, “ How could we com- 
bine to become unprovoked aggressors, to 
imitate in Africa, the partition of Poland, 
by the conquest of Morocco for France, 
of Tunis for Sardinia, and of Egypt for 
England? and how could England and 
France, who have guaranteed the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, turn round and 
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wrest Egypt from the sultan? ... As to 
the balance of power to be maintained by 
giving us Egypt, in the first place, we 
don’t want to have Egypt... . We want 
to trade with Egypt and to travel through 
Egypt, but we do not want the burden of 
governing Egypt, and its possession would 
not, as a political, military, and naval 
question, be considered in this country, as 
a set-off against the possession of Morocco 
by France.” 

It will be seen that Lord Palmerston did 
not set the value of Egypt to this country 
high. In 1878 Lord Salisbury declared 
that we did not desire to establish any 
territorial settlement in Egypt, and similar 
declarations have repeatedly been made 
since the destruction of the joint control. 
The interest of this country in Egypt is 
the interest of free communication both by 
the Suez Canal, and, as an alternative, by 
land across the isthmus, and the interest 
of British trade. As the means to the 
end, we think it desirable that Egypt 
should continue to be indirectly part of the 
Ottoman Empire, and essential that no 
other power should effect a settlement 
there. We think the honor of this coun- 


try bound to the present khedive, but 
France, which is also bound to him bya 


solemn declaration of her own suggestion, 
has, from time to time, proposed his dep- 
osition and the substitution for him of 
Prince Halim. Our interest in Egyptian 
finance is not a peculiar interest, and 
might be entirely provided for by general 
European stipulations. 

Under the Goschen control, it will be 
remembered, England had the higher po- 
sition, but France was largely represented ; 
under Lord Salisbury’s control, the En- 
glish controller had still, at first, the chief 
place of authority, but there was a closer 
similarity between the functions of the 
two men, and under Lord Salisbury’s con- 
trol as modified in November, 1879, the 
distinction between the two controllers 
ceased, and they became of equal stand- 
ing. At Christmas, 1881, England and 
France declared together to the present 
khedive that they considered his mainte- 
nance on the throne as alone able to 
guarantee for the present and future the 
good order and general prosperity in 
Egypt, in which England and France were 
equally interested, and they stated in men- 
acing terms that the two governments were 
closely associated in their resolve to main- 
tain the present ruler by their united 
efforts against all causes of complication, 
internal or external, which might menace 
him, and which would certainly find En- 
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o- and France united to oppose them. 
- Gambetta, who had suggested this 
declaration, fell, and was succeeded by 
M. de Freycinet, who was opposed to 
armed intervention, and who, after lon 

opposition, agreed too late to a nava 
demonstratioa by England and France and 
armed intervention by the Porte, having 
first proposed the deposition of the pres- 
ent khedive, which was refused by En- 
gland. M. de Freycinet attached at first 
much importance to the employment of 
Turkish troops not being mentioned, and 
he finally backed out, or was disavowed by 
his colleagues, a proceeding which indeed 
caused the revolutionary movement in 
Egypt to come toa head. After this he 
agreed to a small Anglo-French demon- 
stration, but the French Chamber refused 
the money. 

That which followed is well known, and 
so is the fact that after the French eccu- 
pation of Tunis the sultan’s alarm and 
indignation at the proceedings of France 
were such that he also follcwed the exam- 
ple of the emperor Nicholas and of the 
emperor Napoleon III., in offering Egypt 
to this country, only to be once more re- 
fused. The sultan has, indeed, through- 
out been of two minds, sometimes inclining 
to the view that it would be best for him 
frankly to recognize the fact that he has 
lost vel hold over both the Egyptian 
and the Arabian populations and to com- 
pound for tribute, and sometimes inclining 
to the view that it would be possible for 
him, after the English troops had quitted 
Egypt, to reassert there some actual au- 
thority. 

The intention, no doubt, of England 
when she went to Egypt to put down a 
military insurrection, was to leave that 
country as soon as possible. The diffi- 
culty of leaving was caused by Turkey’s 
refusal to allow troops to be raised for the 
khedive within the Turkish dominions, 
and by the difficulty of organizing an 
Egyptian army that could stand alone. 
The proposal for the absolute annexation 
of the country which was strongly pressed 
by some persons in the autumn of 1882, 
was steadily resisted by Mr. Gladstone, 
and the policy was laid down of gradually 
withdrawing the army of occupation to 
Alexandria, and of reducing it to under 
three thousand men, which, although it has 
been delayed by events in the Soudan, 
continues to be the policy of the present 
government. The decision not to accept 
Egypt for ourselves had virtually been 
taken long before this time. The annexa- 
tion of Egypt, which would have been 
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easily possible at any time between 1870 
and 1875, or 1876, was set aside by the 
Conservative government of 1874-80, in 
the successive steps by which they estab- 
lished the Anglo-French joint control, and 
recognized the high position of French 
interests, which they ultimately admitted 
to equal recognition with our own. 
Another difficulty in the way of those 
who would indefinitely hold Egypt is the 
self-denying protocol of the conference of 
the summer of 1882, while the strongest 
fact of all is that we have voluntarily but 
repeatedly informed the powers that we 
intend to leave the country when our work 
is done. On the other hand, we cannot 
forget the rejection by an enormous ma- 
jority of the French Chambers of the bill 
making provision for carrying out the 
agreement to which even M. de Freycinet 
had come with us for a limited French 
concurrence in the military steps to be 
taken against Arabi in Egypt. It is of 
course held in England that by abstention 
from taking her part in the restoration of 
order in that covntry, France forfeited her 
rights. Atthe end of 1882 the proposal 
to give France a certain share in the Egyp- 
tian government, although a compenatitaly 
small share, was rejected by France, 
which took up the position that after our 
intervention in Egypt the institutions 
which had been upset, revived, and 
amongst others the Anglo-French control. 
The French government were on strong 
ground in maintaining that obligations 
regularly entered into by three States 
could not properly be abolished or mod- 
ified without the concurrence of all the 
contracting parties. The position of En- 
gland was that the appointment of the 
controllers was the act of the khedive, 
and that there was no engagement that the 
control should be perpetually maintained. 
The control was abolished under French 
protest, and has disappeared for the last 
four years. In the summer of 1884, it 
will be remembered France offered to 
renounce the idea of re-establishing the 
dual control, undertaking also not to sub- 
stitute a French for the British occupa- 
tion, nor to send French troops to Egypt 
without a previous understanding with 
England; in return for which England was 
to express her willingness that the with- 
drawal of British troops from Egypt should 
take place at the beginning of 1888, pro- 
vided that the powers should then be of 
opinion that such withdrawal could take 
place without risk to peace and order. 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
the success of financial proposals to be 
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made by England to the conference; but 
the conference itself broke down. The 
financial views of the English and the 
French were laid upon the conference 
table, and it would seem that subsequent 
experience has shown that the French 
were more nearly right than ourselves. 

In connection with the conference of 
1884, the English government announced 
its intention of proposing a scheme for 
the neutralization of Egypt on the basis 
of the principles applied to Belgium. It 
is probable that if the English troops ever 
leave that country, a probability which we 
will presently discuss, Egypt will be de- 
clared an independent and perpetually 
neutral State, bound to observe neutrality 
towards all other States, and placed under 
the guarantee of the contracting parties; 
and the shadow of connection with Tur- 
key and the payment of tribute to Turkey 
are not inconsistent with neutrality, as is 
shown by the case of the lake district of 
Savoy, and other cases which might be 
adduced. 

The present position of the question is, 
that when the French ask us to name a 
date for leaving Egypt, we reply that it is 
impossible for a weak native government 
to rule the country so long as the low-class 
Europeans who inhabit Alexandria in 
great numbers, and in lesser degree the 
other towns, cannot be dealt with by the 
ordinary law ; and as it is known that the 
French object to modify the capitulations 
so long as we remain in Egypt, we in turn 
charge them with doing nothing to facili- 
tate our leaving it, but on the contrary 
with making the difficulties which are the 
cause of our staying there. As long ago 
as 1857 this question of Europeans of bad 
character in Egypt had become an urgent 
one, and it is a curious fact, though only 
an historical curiosity, that the opposition 
to proper police control over low-class 
Europeans in Egypt came originally from 
England. It is to be feared that a subject 
very important in itself is being used now 
upon both sides deceptively. 

As to the duration of the English occu- 
pation, there is this thing to be said, that 
so long as the French violently denounce 
the occupation, it is likely to continue. 
Some of the more moderate and more 
reasonable of the French newspapers have 
themselves pointed out that England went 
to Egypt with the consent of Europe to 
re-establish order; that she went alone 
and at some risk and with much cost, and, 
indeed, they might add that we asked first 
France and then Italy to go with us, and 
went alone only after our invitation had 
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been refused by both ; refused, in the case 
of the former, by the Chamber after ac- 
ceptance by the government. These mod- 
erate journals argue that the English must 
judge for themselves whether it is yet 
safe for them to leave the country which 
they undoubtedly mean some day to leave ; 
that it would be a folly for France to court 
refusal by asking questions too definite 


in form, and a still greater folly to fight} in 


for such a cause. These journals have 
pointed out the extraordinary reversal of 
French policy which is involved in the 
proposal to use the Turks to drive England 
morally out of Egypt, France having al- 
ways been throughout her history the 
most reluctant of all the powers to admit 
the existence of Turkish sovereignty in 
Egypt. Is France willing, they ask, to 
restore the supremacy of the sultan in 
Tunis or Algeria? 

It is indeed true that the French agita- 
tion against the English occupation of 
Egypt, which seached its height in No- 


vember last, may well be pleasing to Rus- 
sia, and has awakened illusions for the 
future, as well as cynical thoughts about 
the past, in the sultan’s mind. The class 
of feelings which it has aroused in Turkey 
finds expression in harmless notes to the 
British government, which I take it are 


hardly read, although they are occasionally 
replied to. The feeling aroused in Rus- 
sia by the action of France may possibly 
bode more danger to European peace, 
because, although there is no alliance be- 
tween Russia and France, yet if France 
backs all the proceedings of Russia in 
Bulgaria, Russia in return will find her- 
self forced to back all the proceedings of 
France with regard to Egypt, and the 
result may be some wound to British 
pride which conceivably may lead to war. 
Except as regards Russia and Turkey, 
France of course only increases her isola- 
tion by her Egyptian policy. Italy is 
forced if possible farther away from 
France, whilst Austria and Germany re- 
main indifferent, or think only of them- 
selves. It would almost seem as though 
no real calculation of interest presided 
over the policy of the French Foreign 
Office. Provided that France can show 
herself able to make a sufficient noise in 
the world, it would seem as though French 
politicians were indifferent to the driving 
of Italy and England into the arms of 
Germany and Austria, while they secure 
only the approval of Turkey and the pla- 
tonic alliance of Russia. Clearly French 
politicians do not adopt that elementary 
maxim of diplomacy which rivals in sim- 





licity the “ Never prophesy unless you 

moon S of daily life ; “anual, “N iver 
make a fuss unless you see your way 
ahead.” Obviously, France, in telling 
England to leave Egypt, only postpones 
the date of the evacuation. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, whose power, so long as 
he terrifies the Tories by sheer energy, 
and paralyzes the Liberal party by receiv- 
Mr. Chamberlain’s support, it is diffi- 
cult to over-estimate, does not, unless he 
has eee and suddenly changed his 
views, believe in the expediency of a 
British occupation of Egypt, not to speak 
of its necessity. But Lord Randolph 
Churchill is an opportunist even more 
distinctly than a peace-loving democrat, 
and he knows that John Bull will not leave 
Egypt as long as France bids him do so, 
so that he will probably not oppose Lord 
Salisbury’s policy. he net result of 
French action is simply to court refusal, 
to drive England into an alliance with 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, and to make 
the continuance of the occupation certain. 

The real value of a position in Egypt, 
whilst it is admittedly important as re- 
gards an Indian rising or a war with 
China, is easily exaggerated. In a great 
war in which France was against us, or 
in which Italy (though, in the present cir- 
cumstances of Italian friendship, this may 
be neglected) was one of a coalition of 
hostile powers, the Suez Canal would be 
useless. It is practically impossible to 
run past France and Corsica on the one 
side and Algeria and Tunis on the other, 
and to command the Mediterranean suffi- 
ciently to convoy troops, supplies, and 
goods, while keeping our command in the 
Channel and patrolling the seas of the 
whole world. We cannot, in short, safely 
carry troops through the Mediterranean 
against either Italy in a combination or 
France alone, and this whether Russia be 
or be not at Constantinople, and be or be 
not at war with us. In a war in which 
France was against us, it may safely be 
asserted that France could not communi- 
cate with her Eastern possessions at all, 
and we with ours only by way of the Cape, 
and that the Suez Canal, as regards bel- 
ligerents, would virtually be closed. But 
nations do not fight for points which are 
vital and let go all points which are not. 
Nations generally fight for sentiment ; and 
it is certain that in the present frame of 
the British mind and state of the British 
temper we shall not go out of Egypt as 
long as France orders us togo. The rais- 
ing of the Egyptian question has confirmed 
the prospects of peace, by placing on the 
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one side four powers and on the other two 
units, and the only doubt of this concerns 
the effect that has been produced in the 
mind of the Russian emperor by the use 
of hostile language between England and 
France. In the next article of this series 
I may have to consider whether an ar- 
rangement between England and Russia 
is or is not possible, and whether Europe 
might not arrive at a lasting peace based 
on the isolation of France. Since the 
raising of the Egyptian question by 
France, Germany has ceased to find it 
necessary to proclaim a constant willing- 
nes» to help French interests in all parts 
of the world. The change was not coinci- 
dent with the return of the Conservatives 
to powerin Great Britain. Ifit had been, 
we should have been inclined to ascribe it 
to the dislike felt by Prince Bismarck for 
some English Liberal politicians. But 
while three years ago Prince Bismarck by 
no means completely endorsed our Egyp- 
tian policy, and occasionally joined with 
France to slight us, as he also did at one 
time as regards the Congo; and although 
he backed up French aggression in the 
case of the New Hebrides, yet the change 
which took place on his coming to an 
agreement with us about Zanzibar —an 
agreement distasteful to France and made 
without consulting her in advance — was 
rather coincident with the revival of strong 
feeling between England and France about 
the Egyptian question than with the 
change of government. Even after the 
present government had been in power we 
seemed to be floundering between the 
hostility of France and the hostility of 
Germany. France was flouting us about 
the New Hebrides and Germany was 
openly ridiculing us through her official 
press. It pleased Mr. Ashmead Bartlett 
to ascribe the isolation of England as well 
as her feebleness to Mr. Gladstone, but it 
must be admitted by any fair observer that 
its causes lay deeper than party. We 
seemed unable to mollify either France or 
Germany, and yet still to want one or the 
other as our friend, and to be without a 
friend in the whole world. It looked as 
though Italy were our only friend when 
Mr. Gladstone was in power, but as though 
we had none atall when he was succeeded 
by Lord Salisbury. Suddenly all this was 
changed, and we became firm friends not 
only once again with Italy but also with 
Austria, and through Austria with Ger- 
many. This change may partly have been 
aided by wise policy on Lord Salisbury’s 
part, but the most important factor in pro- 
ducing it was aggression on the part of 
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Russia and aggressive language on the 
part of France —the action of Russia in 
Bulgaria, and the language of France 
upon the question with which we are here 
concerned, 

If England had been inclined to let the * 
Egyptian debt take care of itself ; to insist 
during the occupation on defying the 
capitulations, as French generals would 
have defied them; to take her own course, 
which she firmly believes to be the wise 
and scientific course, as to quarantine ; to 
insist on simple justice as regards the tax- 
ation of foreigners, — France would have 

rumbled, but probably not fought, and 
Egypt would have been the better for the 
action of England and none the worse for 
the grumbling of France. England did 
none of these things. Throughout the 
occupation she has been courteous and, 
internationally speaking, law-abiding to 
the verge of weakness. On only one oc- 
casion has she allowed of the faintest in- 
fraction of international agreement, and 
then under the pressure of overwhelming 
necessity, and with her action immedi- 
ately succeeded by an apology and explana- 
tion, and condoned by the general opinion 
of Europe. The French, instead of quietly 
holding the English Liberal party to its 
declarations, and, through it, the country, 
have noisily stepped in and greatly in- 
creased the difficulties in the way of with- 
drawal. The Conservative party in En- 
gland would have left to the Liberals the 
unpopularity, whenever they should next 
come in, of actually quitting Egypt, and 
so risking a fresh rising, or the trouble of 
carrying out the arrangements for neutral- 
ization. Now, however, under the rumor 
of French menace, the neutralization 
scheme of the Liberals, with any personal 
leaning towards it of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, has for the present vanished, 
and both parties (face Mr. Labouchere) 
are for the illogical but safe status quo. 
“T] n’y a que le provisoire qui dure,” and 
it looks as though a temporary occupation 
had been given a longer life by the recent 
language of France and Turkey, and by 
the demonstration of the existence of a 
Franco-Russian understanding at Constan- 
tinople. Powers and parties are human, 
and self-interest itself is often a less strong 
human motive than the desire to annoy 
one’s neighbors. Bentham somewhere 
proves that there is such a thing as disin- 
terested malevolence, and I fear that if it 
exists at all it is occasionally to be discov- 
ered in nations, at all events as highly de- 
veloped as in the proverbial dog in the 
manger. There are in England a great 
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number of persons who are persuaded 
that the military occupation of Egypt is a 
source of strength to England. But a 
large majority of these, who are them- 
selves not a majority of the electorate, are 
persuaded that we are bound by promises 
voluntarily made to Europe that the occu- 
pation is to be temporary, and for practi- 
cal purposes these count on the side of the 
persons who are against the occupation. 
France herself has greatly increased the 
number of those who will strain a point to 
avoid giving immediate effect to our prom- 
ises, and must have increased the number 
of those who persuade themselves that the 
remaining in Egypt is a British interest. 
If France would help us in Egypt, if she 
would strengthen the hands of such men 
as was M. Barrére, as is M. d’Aunay, in 
resisting the selfish action of individual 
Frenchmen at Cairo, when they behave in 
a manner really hostile to the higher in- 
terests of the French nation; if the French 
government would give up the capitula- 
tions and replace them by a proper system 
of police and a just criminal law; if we 
were aided and not thwarted, — evacuation 
or neutralization at an early date might 
indeed become possible. So different has 
been French action, that many, seeing M. 
Barrére unable to cope with the Bosphore 


Egyptien, and M. d’Aunay in late times 

forced to support his compatriots, jump 

very mage: | to the conclusion that M. 
] 


Barrére, and later M. d’Aunay —that in 
fact the French consul-general as such — 
must be the centre and soul of French 
resistance to the occupation. Both M. 
Barrére and M. d’Aunay are very able 
men, neither of them perhaps too much 
burdened with pedantic principle; both 
speak and write English perfectly, and 
have lived long in England, which is a 
help towards understanding English ways 
and modes of thought. M. Barrére in- 
deed is a man who found himself equally 
at home on the barricades supporting the 
Commune at the age of twenty and, at the 
age of thirty, on the European commission 
of the Danube, patronizing aristocratic 
Austria herself, aman to whom English is 
so familiar that a drawing-room at Albert 
Gate, when he already held the rank of 
minister, once presented the singular spec- 
tacle of a French ambassador anda French 
minister discussing between themselves 
in the English tongue, into which they 
had unconsciously dropped, in the course 
of theif conversation, the problem how 
their country might best get the English 
out of Egypt. M. d’Aunay inherits Com 
his direct ancestor Lepelletier a habit of 





courteous give and take, and speaks and 
writes English, if not with the British 
ud of M. Waddington and M. Barrére, 
at least with great skill. These men un- 
derstand how to get the English out’ of 
Egypt and how to keep them there, and if 
they have had to keep them there, it is 
because persons in France, incompetent 
to judge of policy, have imposed on them, 
as well as on their masters in France, a 
line of action of which they see the folly. 
Some of the foreign ministers of France 
of recent years have been of the-calibre of 
chairmen of the Metropolitan Board, but 
M. de Freycinet was a cautious statesman 
of European fame, and whatever faults he 
may have had, knew perfectly —as well 
as M. Barrére, whom he detested, or as 
M. d’Aunay, whom he trusted — how mis- 
taken was the policy he was driven to 
pursue. 

The opportunist politicians, or succes- 
sors of Gambetta, composed the part 
which was most active in the anti-English 
outcry. Just as, the moment after their 
leader died, they advocated alliance with 
that Russia which he abhorred and against 
which he looked to Germany to protect 
the world; so, while Gambetta followed 
the earlier statesman of France in detest- 
ing the presence of the Turk in Africa, 
and was a representative of the French- 
men who backed Mehemet Ali, his party, 
immediately after he was gone, began to 
prompt the Turk to express to England 
his desire to return to Cairo. The change 
in the Egyptian policy of France, when 
she began to back up the sultan’s suprem- 
acy, is perhaps more extraordinary in 
suddenness and completeness than any 
modern national change of front except 
England’s when Lord Beaconsfield offered 
Herat to Persia in 1879. It is assumed 
by the English press that the word was 
passed by the French government to the 
French press to attack England about 
Egypt. The Zemps, however, which is 
the organ of the Foreign Office, was very 
moderate in its language. The most vio- 
lent papers are not under government in- 
fluence. This violence, as I have shown, 
was calculated to do harm to the interests 
of France,as M. de Freycinet, who is a 
wise man, must have been well aware. I 
believe, therefore, that, so far from being 
desired, it was inconvenient to the gov- 
ernment of France. The French govern- 
ment lagged behind public opinion in 
place of leading it, and the government 

osition, as expressed to England, was as 
ollows: that France, which made the 
canal, and has a large amount of money in- 
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vested in it, and which is also historically 
and sentimentally interested in Egypt, 
does not desire to press England to leave 
Egypt at once, but merely reminds her of 
her promise to leave it, and asks, not for 
a fixed date, but for some sort of approxi- 
mation to a date at which the English 
troops will leave. France is willing to 
engage that French troops shall not go to 
Egypt, and desires to enter into an en- 
gagement to secure the absolute neutrality 
of the country, or to carry out, what En- 
gland has all along professed to be her 
view, the restoration of the status quo 
ante Arabi, but with some security taken 
against the Arabis of the future. The 
moderation of the French demands is, 
however, the result of failure to bring 
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ressure to bear upon England, except,, 


indeed, at Constantinople, and it is possi- 
ble that, if French views had received 
more support, the language officially em- 
ployed would have been more emphatic. 
In the mean time France does not help 
us to withdraw. She protects seditious 
newspapers published by French subjects ; 
she insists upon maintaining to the letter 
the capitulations, by which the adminis- 
tration of Egypt, not only by England, but 
after England is gone, should England 
incline to go, is rendered dangerous in the 
extreme. At the bottom of the unwise 
and somewhat illogical action of France 
there lies, as there almost always lies at 
the bottom of unwise acts on the part 
either of nations or of individuals, a fit of 
temper. France knows that if England 
was to go to Egypt at all, France should 
have accompanied her. Franceagreed to 
go, but the Chamber rejected the agree- 
ment. It was M. de Lesseps who really 
prevented France from doing that whic 
she had promised to do, and, after the 
collapse of Arabi, leading French politi- 
cians blamed M. de Lesseps for mislead- 
ing them as to Arabi’s power. And so 
the French, profoundly dissatisfied with 
the inevitable consequences of their own 
inaction, have striven to avenge their mis- 
take by oe the English in Egypt; 
and every check to the French army, 
whether in Madagascar or Tonquin, has 
but intensified their malevolence. Mutual 
sulkiness on the part of France and En- 
gland in regard to Egypt is likely to con- 
tinue. France does not mean to fight for 
Egypt, and yet is not satisfied to have been 
ousted from it. And England will stay 
there, although nearly all Liberals and 
many Conservatives desire the neutraliza- 
tion of the country, just because England 
will not leave Egypt under pressure, and 
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there will continue to be pressure enough 
exerted by France to make it impossible 
for England to leave. The troops will be 
brought from Cairo to Alexandria, and be 
reduced to under three thousand men, but 
complete evacuation will not take place. 

In the writings of French newspapers 
upon Egypt there is a great deal of exag- 
geration. The popular belief in France, 
which is not shared by the men who con- 
trol her destinies, is that England is an 
annexing power, anxious to lay hands upon 
all possible portions of the world, and 
checked only here and there by France 
and Germany. As a matter of fact, for 
many years past, with the exception of 
the movement upon Burmah, which was 
caused by the action of the French agent 
there, England has made no annexations 
except in self-defence against the annex- 
ation policy of Germany or France, and 
has declined to annex the Cameroons, 
Zanzibar, and Egypt itself, not to speak of 
other countries, over and over again. 

I have assumed that France, however 
much she grumbles, does not intend to 
fight for Egypt. If France meant busi- 
ness and were determined to brave all 
consequences, if she intended even to 
risk war for Egypt without actually pro- 
voking it, she would take one step which 
is always in the minds of French politi- 
cians. She would take England out of the 
most favorable and place her in the most 
unfavorable column of the French tariff, 
at the same time allowing free entry into 
France for certain classes of yarns which 
are absolutely needed in the French cot- 
ton-spinning industry. Everything else 
that France absolutely needs and that she 
at present gets from us, she could, it is 
argued, get from Germany and Belgium, 
and a very slight rise in the price of cer- 
tain goods would only be an inconvenience 
of the same nature as the inconvenience 
which she bears already in the form of 
duties for the sake of protection. Another 
step that France would take would be to 
raise some pretext in Egypt for interfer- 
ence, and French troops would be landed, 
nominally as against Egypt, at some point 
on the Egyptian coast, with a declarae 
tion of perfect friendliness towards En- 
gland, but with the intention that they 
should remain there as long as our troops 
remained. The friendship of Italy and 
our joint naval power prevent all chance 
of a sudden attack by France on Egypt, 
and make it impossible for France to 
hope to hold Egypt in the event of war. 
It is true, however, that we ourselves in 
that case would derive little or no benefit 
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from its posession. But no strength of 
our own and no strength on the part of 
Italy could prevent a landing of French 
troops in Egypt on pretence of some vio- 
lation of the capitulations against a French 
subject, and it is not very easy to see how 
a termination could be put to a virtual 
joint occupation except by that neutraliza- 
tion which France herself demands; a 
neutralization, the name of which scares 
people here, though in my opinion, if prop- 
erly secured, it would offer nothing but 
advantages to this country. 

There is another view of the action of 
France with respect to Egypt, which is, 
that when M. de Freycinet talked of 
Egypt it was the canal that he really had 
in view, and that, knowing as he did that 
he would not be able by pressure to get 
his way in regard to Egypt, he must have 
meant only to get it with regard to the 
canal. The most authoritative statement 
of the French views. upon the subject is 
M. de Freycinet’s own, when he said that 
England and Italy had put forth one view 
and that France had put forth another, but 
that the other powers insisted that En- 
og and France should agree, and that 

e hoped that it would not be long before 
that agreement was reached. The only 
difficulty in settling the question of the 
canal is caused by the fact that the Con- 
servative Cabinet somewhat hesitates to 
settle it for fear of Parliamentary attack. 
Everybody seems to mean the same thing 
with regard to the canal. There is no 
real difference of opinion upon the sub- 
ject itself, but only a divergence of lan- 
guage between the proposals which En- 
gland and France have made respectively. 
Proposals to secure by international agree- 
ment the freedom of the Suez Canal, both 
in peace and in war, at all times for all 
ships, whether of trade or war, have been 
made by England at least twice. Now 
France can come to an agreement with 
England upon this subject whenever she 
pleases, and if she uses language of in- 
sistence it is only for the purpose of 
breaking through a door which is alread 
open, so as to be able to celebrate a tri- 
umph. The other powers, with the ex- 
ception of Russia, which will do what is 

_Most agreeable to France, in order to keep 
up the shadow of an alliance, think the 
English canal proposals sufficient and sat- 
isfactory, and the only difficulty has been 
a difficulty about words, and the only rea- 
son why there has been no agreement has 
been because there was no real desire for 
agreement, inasmuch as each government 
is afraid of its Parliament. The state- 
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ment which has been repeatedly tele- 
graphed to various journals that England 
declined to entertain French proposals for 
a neutralization of the canal which would 
prevent the passage of the English fleets 
in time of war, is a mere confusion, for 
France has never made and never intends 
to make any such proposition. The pow- 
ers agree that the canal should be made 
free on all sides, and should be protected 
against blockade, but none of them desire 
to limit its use by ships of war. The 
disputes about words have been formi- 
dable, no doubt, and have been intensi- 
fied by the peculiarity of the problem, for 
there is no diplomatic question in the 
world similar to that of the Suez Canal. 
According to a witty remark ascribed to 
Baron Solvyns, the Belgian minister at 
this court, a diplomatic career consists in 
passing one’s life in explaining to others 
things which you do not understand your- 
self, and there has been a good deal of 
that kind of diplomacy employed upon the 
questions relating to the Suez Canal. 

It is rather a startling statement, but 
one which is perfectly true, that the canal 
has been neutralized from the first, and is 
neutral at this moment. Its neutrality is 
read into the original firman by a refer- 
ence tothe Act of Concession. The action 
taken by France during the Franco-Ger- 
man war constituted an admission of this 
neutrality, and was consistent with some- 
thing more than that which we have al- 
ways meant by it, namely, equal freedom 
for the use of the canal by all powers. In 
the Russo-Turkish war, Russia engaged 
not to bring the canal within the sphere 
of operations. M. de Lesseps at one time 
made a proposal for the neutralization of 
the canal in terms which were approved 
by the French government, but to which 
the English government saw objections 
which t ay Gd ect expiaia. After Arabi’s 
insurrection, further plans for dealing with 
the canal were discussed between the gov- 
ernments, but an ambiguity arose from 
the use of the word neutralization in two 
different senses. England at one time 
rejected a suggestion of neutrality, under- 
standing that neutrality meant the closing 
of the canal against all vessels of war at 
all times, which was never, as a matter of 
fact, intended by France; but England 
proposed as her own, in a subsequent 
communication, a measure precisely simi- 
lar to that which had been proposed by 
France in 1877. The English proposal is 
that whilst all ships at all times should be 
allowed to pass through, there should, in 
times of war, be a limit of time as to ships 
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of war of belligerents remaining in or about 
the canal; that no hostilities should take 
place in the approaches to the canal ; that 
no fortifications should be erected on or 
near it; and that the canal and its neigh- 
borhood should not be made the base of 
military operations. I repeat that there 
is no real difference of opinion between 
England and France, and that an arrange- 
ment could be concluded now by a public 
statement on the part of England that she 
is willing to accept the very words of the 
proposal made by M. de Lesseps. 

There are a good many differences be- 
tween England and France besides those 
which concern Egypt and the Suez Canal. 
In the New Hebrides there was a viola- 
tion of an engagement with us, as well as 
that complete disregard of native rights 
which has now become universal on the 
part of European powers. In Madagas- 
car, where the government of England 
has decided not to interfere, there is car- 
ried on in the name of France a violation 
of every principle which keeps civilized 
mankind together, an outrage which 
rouses the indignation of English High 
Churchmen, Congregationalists, and Qua- 
kers, who are all strongly represented in 
the Madagascar missions, and attracts to 
their views upon the subject the sympathy 
of members of other religious denomina- 
tions. Moreover the formation of a French 
military establishment at Diego Suarez or 
British Sound, is regarded by English 
naval men as directed against this coun- 
try. On the upper Niger the French are 
coming into conflict with the interests of 
the British traders established on that 
river, as they are also upon the Congo. 
The French are annexing other islands in 
the Pacific besides the New Hebrides 

roup, and are threatening to use them 
or convict stations, to the intense dissat- 
isfaction of our Australian colonists. In 
some of these cases the annexation is of 
islands the independence of which France 
has engaged herself to this country to 
respect, as for example, Raiatea. In 
regard to the Ecréhous group, near Jer- 
sey, the French keep open a dispute of a 
dangerous kind. On the other hand, in 
China as in Egypt, and as in Madagascar 
indeed, but that Madagascar is an evident 
case of wolf and lamb, the French con- 
sider that they have grievances against us. 
In the case of the Newfoundland fisheries 
and French shore questions, each country 
finds grave fault with the other. 

It is necessary for us to examine these 
questions at some little length, because 
out of almost any one of them war might 
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easily arise. The French nation is not 
united upon these questions. The most 
powerful newspapers in France by no 
means adopt the colonial policy. M. 
Clémenceau, one of the strongest of 
French politicians, condemns it, as it is 
condemned also from the other side by 
the Monarchical opposition, and by in- 
dependent financial reformers. With a 
deficit in every budget for the last four 
years, which has risen from two millions 
sterling, five years ago, to ten millions 
sterling last year, and about ten millions 
this, France cannot afford to pour out 
gold upon Tonquin, and Madagascar, and 
Senegal, and other pestilential places, 
which will never bring in a tithe of what 
they have cost. The colonial policy 
greatly weakens the military position of 
France in Europe, and disorganizes her 
finances, while it compromises the effi- 
ciency of the only thing which really 
counts in modern Europe, the rapidity of 
the mobilization of the reserves. The 
colonial policy has obviously increased 
the work to be performed by the French 
army and navy in time of war, and has 
given hostages to England, which would 

e able to cut the communication between 
France and all these so-called colonies, if 
the two countries were at war. France 
has acted in Tunis in a way that has irri- 
tated Italy; she has incurred the lasting 
resentment of the Australian colonies of 
Great Britain, which one day will form the 
third power in the world, and she has 
permanently alienated that which will 
probably be one of the strongest military 
empires — China. The Tonquin policy of 
France has increased the chance of China 
joining England whenever France joins 
Russia, and a Chinese alliance in the Pa- 
cific is certainly not to be despised. 

The French colonial policy has always 
been a very costly one. French subjects 
in the French dominions outside of Alge- 
ria and France cost France about £1 per 
head per year. British subjects in the Brit- 
ish dominions outside of the United King- 
dom cost us about 2d. per head per year, 
excluding indirect naval expenditure upon 
both sides. The French colonial policy 
from the time of Colbert to the present 
day has been closely connected with the 
French doctrines of protection, and the 
dominant idea in connection with the ex- 
tension of French dominion is to place 
differential duties upon foreign goods. In 
some cases, but not in all, a religious 
persecution on a small scale also plays its 
part, and the French flag, which does not 
protect Catholic interests at home, gives 
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them something more than an equal chance 
abroad. I suppose it is useless to speak 
of the rights of the native inhabitants 
of the countries which are annexed b 
France. Looking to our own past, it 
does not lie in the mouth of an English- 
man to do so. But we may hope that 
when the historian of the future comes to 
deal with the times in which we live he 
will point out that England in this respect 
grew better whilst France grew worse. It 
is necessary to bear in mind, in consider- 
ing the subject, that the French colonies 
are all of what we should call the crown- 
colony type, and that none of them resem- 
ble Canada or Australia or the Cape in 
getting their own way. Where the sup- 
posed commercial interests of France 
come into conflict with the interests of the 
colonists, as seen by the colonists them- 
selves, colonial interests have to give way, 
and where the colonists desire to buy in 
the cheapest market, the French have 
frequently insisted upon their being made 
to buy, by means of differential duties, the 
dearer goods of France. 

The present difficulties between France 
and China, in which the French suppose, 
rightly or wrongly, that the Chinese have 
us behind them, have grown gradually out 
of the difficulty which arose during the 
Tonquin war. English sympathies will 
naturally go with China in her desire her- 
self to undertake, in concert with the Holy 
See, the protection of Catholic interests. 
We know how in the past these real inter- 
ests have been jeopardized by their con- 
nection with the political interests of 
France. We know that on the whole the 
London Missionary Society has succeeded 
perfectly of recent years in dealing di- 
rectly and peacefully with the Chinese; 
and we desire to see the causes of future 
quarrel lessened, as they would be if Catho- 
licinterests in China received the peaceful 
protection of the Vatican rather than the 
gunboat protection of the French republic. 
In the long run, China, upon this subject, 
is certain to get her way. Chinais now 
too strong for France to take Pekin with- 
out a fight which would greatly reduce her 
Continental fighting power. But France 
could, single-handed, still take Pekin, be- 
cause the Chinese will not yet make intel- 
ligent modern use of their splendid men, 
and their officers are still silly beyond 
description. War between France and 
China, if a real war, and not the ambigu- 
ous state of things which prevailed on a 
recent occasion, would be so serious for 
us, with eighty per cent. of the China trade 
in our hands, as against the three per cent. 
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which France possesses, that it may be 
considered that an effective blockade of 
the Chinese coast could not be enforced 
by France without the certainty of such 
irritation arising on our side that we our- 
selves should be drawn into the vortex. 
As the French have something to say for 
themselves upon the Egyptian question, 
so, too, with regard to the Chinese. It is 
true that our influence at Pekin is great, 
and that it is not of a description very 
friendly to the French. If our influence 
there is menaced, it is not by French 
influence that it is menaced, and it is not 
a Frenchman who is likely to obtain the 
key of the position by becoming the future 
tsung shui wu sze, or inspector-general 
of imperial maritime customs. 

As regards the French position in non- 
Algerian Africa, it is well known that vast 
sums of money have been spent in Sene- 
gal in the attempt to lay out a railroad _to- 
wards the upper Niger, and much also 
has been expended in trying to found an 
empire upon the Congo, efforts which Ger- 
many has done all in her power to promote, 
because she agrees with English observ- 
ers as to the weakening effect upon the 
French power in Europe of her new colo- 
nial policy. In the case of the Niger, 
French and British interests at one time 
came sharply into conflict, but the west- 
African conference held at Berlin in 1884. 
laid down the respective spheres of influ- 
ence and established the principle of com- 
mercial freedom for the Niger, so that 
difficulties are at an end for the present. 
At the same time if the French choose to 
go on spending sufficient money, they will 
ultimately, although at vast cost, reach 
Timbuctoo both from the side of Senegal 
and also from that of Algeria. The French 
expenditure in the district is, however, 
probably connected in some degree with 
hidden designs against the empire of - 
Morocco, which form a source of possible 
European complications for the future, 
inasmuch as Spanish pride would be 
greatly wounded by the conquest of Mo- 
rocco by the French, whilst England pos- 
sesses in Morocco a considerable trade. 
As regards the Congo, I know that I 
attempt to swim against the stream of 
English opinion in regard to the help 
given by this country to the exclusion of 
Portugal from what I believe to have been 
her ancient possessions upon the Congo 
coast, and I also differ from many in En- 
gland in thinking that the International 
Association, which has now become the 
personal Congo kingdom of the king of 
the Belgians, has by no means shown by 
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its past that it was any more worthy than 
Portugal, which was not thought worthy, 
to receive the control of the vast districts 
in the interior. While by the policy of 
the west-African conference and by the 
assistance given by Prince Bismarck both 
to France and to the king of the Belgians 
in 1884, France has been admitted to the 
Congo on one bank, an enormous district 
in the heart of Africa has been made over 
to the king of the Belgians, with, however, 
the happy condition of freedom of trade. 
Engagements between two powers with 
respect to African annexation, or, indeed, 
with regard to any of the countries of the 
world which are what is styled “ unoccu- 
pied,” that is, occupied by the black peo- 
ple to whom they properly belong, are apt 
to be of very little use. For example, in 
1862 there was an agreement with France 
that neither England nor France would 
interfere with the independence of Zanzi- 
bar, but Germany has now taken away the 
greater portion of the sultan’s nominal 
territory there. And there is always this 
risk of a third power stepping in. On the 
other hand, whatever the French may 
think, English interests in Africa are 
secured when freedom of trade has been 
secured, and the extension of the prin- 
ciple laid down in the conference at Berlin 


in 1884 would suit England better than 


increase of territorial responsibilities. 
These considerations leave out of view, 
as I am pledged to leave out of view 
throughout these articles, questions of 
right or wrong; but while England has 
not in these matters always acted upon 
the principles which a large portion at all 
events of her public men have professed, 
in the case of other countries there has 
never been much desire to take questions 
of ethics into consideration in dealing 
with weaker peoples. In the days of the 
Holy Alliance, when Christianity was 
nominally laid down as the guiding prin- 
ciple of the great Continental powers, it 
was nevertheless England which had in- 
variably to take the first step in all mat- 
ters which concerned the suppression of 
slavery and of the slave-trade, and her 
suggestions were viewed frequently with 
as little private favor, whatever may have 
been the public language held, as is ex- 
tended now by Prince Bismarck to English 
views upon the subject of Turkish reform. 
Just as England led the way with regard 
to the slave-trade, and was followed by 
the rest of Europe for very shame, let us 
hope that now that her own desire for an- 
nexation has passed away, she will grad- 
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powers to show some small regard for the 
independence of the dark-skinned races, 
The real interest of Europe as such is the 
same as the interest of civilization, that 
these countries should be open to healthy 
trade, not a trade confined to arms and 
liquor. But to the protectionist powers 
open trade has hitherto meant British 
trade, and it is a remarkable fact that 
Germany should have had the prudent 
courage in 1884 to make a new departure 
in proclaiming herself the champion in 
such countries of free trade. France, 
however, in her annexations has always 
in view the exclusion of British and Ger- 
man trade by means of differential duties, 
and this fact heightens the regret with 
which her aggressions in Madagascar and 
other places are viewed by the English 
people. So long as the dark-skinned 
races are treated as they now are, it must 
be sorrowfully admitted that in the foreign 
affairs of the powers, as too often in the 
business affairs of individuals, that com- 
mon Christianity disappears which is 
practised in some, at least, of the daily 
affairs of life by most men in the United 
Kingdom and the United States and Rus- 
sia, and ina less degree in Germany and 
the Austrian Empire. No one asks what 
is right, what is just towards natives, but 
only looks to what is selfishly best from 
the narrowest and most grasping point of 
view. 

Of Madagascar I need hardly speak, 
the circumstances are so well known in 
England, and there is the less necessity 
to dwell on them, because it seems im- 
probable that France will for the present 
make a serious attempt to carry into effect 
the designs which all the writers upon her 
colonies openly proclaim. There is, how- 
ever, the fact to be borne in mind that 
the English government has evidently de- 
cided not to resent a French occupation 
of Madagascar, or even the creation of a 
Gibraltar at British Sound. But, in the 
case of some of the French annexations 
in the Pacific, there is a direct interference 
not only with the interests but with the 
treaties of Great Britain, and also with the 
interests of the Australian colonists. Of 
such annexations it is necessary to say a 
word. 

The Australian colonists have for years 
protested against the transportation of 
French convicts to the penal settlement 
in New Caledonia. The first great quar- 
rel between Australia and France was 
caused by a custom of the governor of 
New Caledonia, who used to grant free 


ually be able to induce the Continental | passages to time-expired convicts intend- 
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ing to proceed to the British Australian 
colonies, a custom which somewhat re- 
minds one of a former practice of the 
Channel Islands, when they transported 
their convicts to Southampton. The Aus- 
tralian colonies have followed the lead set 
by Victoria, a free colony from the first, 
in resenting bitterly the effects of the 
transportation system. Victoria it was 
that stopped the transportation of English 
convicts, first to Tasmania, afterwards to 
west Australia, and thus, at last, alto- 
gether. In 1882 there were frequent de- 
bates in France upon the subject of the 
transportation of habitual criminals, which 
had been strongly recommended by M. 
Gambetta, and the rumor spread that it 
was to the New Hebrides they were to be 
sent. Now in 1878 an agreement had 
been made between England and France 
which formed a distinct pledge on the 
part of these two powers not to annex 
these islands, and this agreement has lat- 
terly been renewed. Yet in spite of it the 
French flag has been hoisted in the New 
Hebrides, and France appears in the most 
distinct manner to have broken her twice- 
pledged word. 

The view of the Australian colonists is 
that the French intend to do to them what 
in 1872 we prevented the French from 
doing to ourselves. After the suppression 
of the commune the French government 
began to make England a penal settle- 
ment by expelling people from France 
whom Germany and Belgium and Switzer- 
land and Italy would not receive, and who, 
destitute sal without papers, were sent 
away from Calais and Dieppe to be landed 
in English ports and to become chargeabie 
upon the English poor rates. The Aus- 
tralians believe that France intends to 
ship large numbers of habitual criminals to 
islands in the neighborhood of Australia, 
and then, by keeping a very lax guard 
upon them, to allow them to escape and 
so to avoid the cost of their detention. To 
suppose that this is likely to be done upon 
a large scale as part of a system is, no 
doubt, an exaggeration, but it is certainly 
the belief in Australia, where panic upon 
this subject has of late years been fre- 
quent. In 1852, an act was passed in 
Victoria to protect that colony against 
even pardoned or time-expired convicts, 
and although it was disallowed, the gov- 
ernor was afraid to make known the fact 
of its disallowance. A temporary act was 
afterwards passed, to which another gov- 
ernor assented, on the ground that, if he 
had not done so, the colonists would have 
taken the law into their own hands. Uiti- 
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mately, the home government gave in, and 
the colonists were allowed to pass acts 
upon this subject, which were contrary to 
every principle of English law, and the 
stockade near Melbourne was filled with 
persons who were, no doubt, many of 
them, undesirable colonists, but who, ac- 
cording to British principles, were prop- 
erly free men. When the French first 
occupied New Caledonia, the government 
of New South Wales informed the mother 
country that they feared the occupation by 
a foreign power of these islands would, at 
no distant date, be a source of much 
trouble and anxiety, both to the Australian 
colonies, and to the British government. 
This prediction has proved too true, and 
it is likely perhaps to be even more 
completely justified in the future. The 
strength of Australian feeling upon the 
subject of transportation has never been 
kept within the limits of law, and for this 
country to insist upon its strict rights 
towards Australia in the matter, and still 
more, for it to maintain the strict rights of 
France, or of any other foreign power, 
against the outburst of Australian feeling, 
would be simply to produce separation, if 
not separation coupled with war. To take 
a somewhat similar case, when the Irish- 
men who had given evidence against crim- 
inals in their own country, and had to be 
protected by the government, were shipped 
quietly to Victoria, the Victorian govern- 
ment refused to allow them to land there, 
although they could not even pretend that 
they were legally justified in their refusal. 

It is in the light of what has happened 
in the case of New Caledonia that we are 
compelled to regard French action in the 
New Hebrides. In the case of the New 
Hebrides the Australian objectors will 
have their hands strengthened by the fact 
that the French occupation of New Cale- 
donia was legitimate according to the ac- 
cepted view, whereas the occupation of 
the New Hebrides was, had our govern- 
ment chosen to resent it, a casus belli. 
The French are behaving in regard to the 
New Hebrides now as they have behaved, 
since 1879, in regard to the Society 
Islands, and our government has met 
their action with a protest, but with a 
protest only, for which the French do not 
seem very much to care. 

The New Hebrides were discovered by 
Captain Cook. They were partially civ- 
ilized by English and Scotch missionaries 
In 1857 the chiefs of the largest island 
requested the protection of this country. 
In 1858 the expediency of the protection 
was recommended by the officer command- 
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ing the naval forces upon the station. In 
1858 and 1860 the chiefs again offered the 
cession of their island, which was for- 
mally declined. In 1865 the colony of 
New South Wales began to interest itself 
in a movement for excluding from the 
New Hebrides any other European power, 
without annexing the group ourselves. In 
1876 it was pointed out that there was a 
large Presbyterian mission in the group, 
and that there were sixty . Englishmen, 
three Swedes, and only one Frenchman 
residing in the islands. In 1876 the 
French government informed us positively 
“that there did not exist, and never had 
existed, any intention, on the part of 
France, to take possession of the New 
Hebrides.” In1878 the French govern- 
ment spontaneously proposed a declara- 
tion of the intention not to annex the 
group, and a French statement was re- 
plied to by a similar statement on the part 
of England. In 1878 the New Zealand 
government set up a claim that the islands 
were actually theirs, and also remonstrated 
against the joint declaration, but were 
promptly replied to by the government at 
home. The New Zealand government 
still, however, held that the New Hebrides 
were theirs by the charter of 1840, and 
that the home government had acted with- 
out consideration in 1878 in agreeing to 
the joint engagement. In 1879 the French 
declaration was renewed; as it was again 
in 1883. The breach by France is not, as 
in the case of Raiatea, the breach of a 
somewhat old agreement (the date in that 
case is 1847), but the breach of a brand- 
new engagement proposed by France her- 
~ in 1878, and renewed in 1879 and 
1883. 

The case of the New Hebrides is almost 
as interesting to the English religious 
world as is that of Madagascar, in which, 
however, there is no breach of treaty. 
English missionaries have for thirty-eight 
years been working in the New Hebrides, 
and a very large proportion of the natives 
have now become civilized and Christian. 
There can be no doubt, from the concur- 
rent testimony even of travellers who are 
favorable to the French, that the popula- 
tion is as opposed to the idea of French 
annexation as is even the population of 
Madagascar. There are large holdings of 
land in the New Hebrides by British sub- 
jects. There is a great amount of British 
money expended in churches, schools, and 
mission stations. There are over a hun- 
dred British subjects in the group, and 
fewer French, except the troops who have 
lately been sent there to form three mil- 
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itary posts. It is a serious matter to quar. 
rel with France about = and cer- 
tainly about an island which we do not 
want ourselves, and which we have over 
and over again refused, but it is a still 
more serious thing to allow a solemn 
declaration volunteered to this country, 
and accepted by her, to be contemptuous! 
set aside; and if the government condone 
this action on the part of the French, it 
must be because an occupation of Egypt 
weights us with a heavy burden in our 
dealings with France in other portions of 
the world. Clearly it is useless for us 
to enter into engagements with other pow- 
ers in the future, if we allow engagements 
thus to be set at naught; and there are 
circumstances in the case of the New 
Hebrides which make the aggression such 
as even the greatest of lovers of peace 
may properly resent. 

The case of the Ecréhous rocks, near 
Jersey, is a curious one. bes | have al- 
ways been looked upon as belonging to 
Jersey, and have been occupied every 
summer, from time immemorial, by Jersey 
fishermen and Jersey seaweed-gatherers, 
have never been claimed by France in the 
past, whilst they are actually included ina 
Jersey parish and have a few permanent 
inhabitants who are Jersey men. Crime 
in Ecréhous has been punished in the Jer- 
sey courts, and no attempt was ever made 
until quite lately to raise any question 
about the matter. In this case no act of 
aggression has been committed by France, 
and no false claim has been asserted by 
the government of France, as such, but the 
violence of the French press in its decla- 
rations that the Ecréhous have been lately 
seized by England is founded upon a com- 
plete misapprehension of the facts. This 
question is closely connected with that of 
the fisheries upon the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, into the intricacies of which I 
will not enter here, for it, like the New- 
foundland question, would claim an entire 
and not very interesting article to itself ; 
but I will merely mention them among the 
causes of dispute between this country and 
France which may become serious at any 
moment. 

Some French Chauvinists have lately 
been setting up pretensions more extrava- 
gant than even those which have led to 
the French action in the New Hebrides 
which I have described. Just as in the 
case of Italy there is an Italia Irredenta, 
of which the boundaries are continually 
stretching out, so in the case of France 
there is now a Francia Irredenta, a Gallia 
Irredenta, or what shall we style it? 
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French Canada has not yet been asked 
for, but the Newfoundland grievance is 
kept alive, and the “ French shore” will 
continue to be claimed until there comes 
a day when a proposal will be made to us 
for the exchange of St. Pierre, Miquelon, 
and the “ French shore ” for the Mauritius. 
There is no doubt that those Frenchmen 
who pushed on the Madagascar expedi- 
tion expect that one day the Mauritius will 
fall under French rule, and believe that 
the French-speaking inhabitants of the 
Mauritius ardently desire the coming of 
that day; in which belief, according to 
the information at my disposal, they are 
entirely wrong. 

It is wonderful, looking to the number 
of the causes of difference between En- 
gland and France, that the two countries 
should manage, as the phrase has it, “to 
get along” atall. That they have done 
so during the years in which French 
Chauvinist feeling has, in order to forget 
Germany, been turned against England, is 
largely due to the tact and caution of 
Lord Lyons. May I be allowed, without 
the ascription of any but patriotic motives 
for so doing, to deprecate the proposed 
shelving of our most able and most rep- 
resentative diplomatist, at a critical period, 
by the application of a hard and fast su- 
perannuation rule. Lord Lyons may be 
seventy, and he has never.been physically 
a very active man, but intellectually he is 
in the prime of his vigor, and we shall not 
know how much we lose in him till he has 

one, if, unfortunately, he is made to go. 
tis difficult to overestimate the effect 
which Lord Lyons’s admirable direction of 
the British Embassy in Paris has had up- 
on the relations of England and France. 
They are far from good, it is true, but it is 
really difficult to say how bad they would 
have been by this time had it not been for 
the ability, the unfailing courtesy, the 
splendid hospitality, and, above all, the 
patience of Lord Lyons. England is well 
served in many ways and by many men, 
but it must be admitted by all who know 
what Lord Lyons has done for us, that it 
is not possible to find a man efficiently to 
replace him. Lord Lyons is a man of a 
very curious type, not only unenergetic, 
but, shall I say, even lazy physically, 
hating to put his head outside his door. 
He is, officially, the most energetic of 
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men. Always seeing the right people at 
the right time, writing as much as all the 
other ambassadors and ministers of Great 
Britain put together, in the enormous pri- 
vate correspondence which he constantly 
carries on ; writing always with his own 
hand, never writing an unnecessary word, 
for his letters are always clear and always 
to the point, Lord Lyons has never practi- 
cally been a lazy man, except indeed when 
pressed by his government to say or do 
something which he thought would irri- 
tate the French without really benefiting 
British interests. Then Lord Lyons is a 
lazy man. The patience of the most en- 
ergetic or of the most obstinate of foreign 
ministers would wear itself out before “ 
induced Lord Lyons actively to press at 
Paris a claim or an object of this nature ; 
for Lord Lyons possesses a Staying power 
and a power of resistance which are the 
most British of all his British qualities. 
I believe that Lord Lyons was never but 
once known both to be really angry and 
to show it in the course of his career. 
This was when it was stated in Parlia- 
ment by one of the Irish members that he 
himself had been followed by government 
spies in Paris, and when it was not at the 
same time explained that the spies — if 
spies there were — had not been employed 
by the embassy, and had not reported to 
Lord Lyons. This anger is characteris- 
tic, because Lord Lyons is essentially an 
English gentleman, and has managed to 
deal successfully in the course of a long 
life with a great many people who were 
not what we call gentlemen, without ever 
a igen his own position for one mo- 
ment, or letting them forget it either. In 
a capital where ministers set spies on one 
another, and ambassadors set spies on 
their own friends, Lord Lyons did not 
like to be even for one moment so much 
as suspected of having set spies upon 
those who were at that time the confessed 
enemies of his country. He has no illu- 
sions upon the subject of the governments 
of France, or indeed upon any subjects of 
any kind, and some might call him cyni- 
cal, but he is as kind as he is courteous; 
and if fairly peaceable working relations 
are to continue to exist at all between En- 


gland and France, it is Lord Lyons who 
must preserve them, as long as he will 
consent to do so. 
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CHAPTER VI, 
BESSIE, 


“ WHAT—what has brought you here ?” 
asked Mr. Gabriel in a trembling voice. 
He had a walking-stick, and he held it 
horizontally with both hands, one at the 
ferrule, the other at the handle, and thrust 
it before him, as making a barrier between 
himself and the woman. 

“Not myself — my wants and my 
wrongs,” she answered sternly. ‘ For my- 
self I ask nothing but to be left to myself ; 
I have no wants. My wrongs are buried 
in my heart, known to none but you; no 
—not even to my son —to yourson. He 
has never learnt who was his father. I 
should cover my face with shame, were it 
known.” 

“ Then, what — what do you want, Bes- 
sie?” 

“TI say, I want nothing for myself. I 
have come here not for myself. God 
forbid! I would not receive anything of 
you for myself. No—if I were drowning 
as my father drowned, and as my poor son 
has drowned, and you held out a hand, I 
would clench my fist and smite it away, 
and sink, rather than owe my life to you.” 

“Then — what is it?” asked Mr. Go- 
tham, with his knees quaking under him. 
“You agitate me.” . 

“No wonder that I agitate you. The 
wonder to me is that the agitation has not 
become a Saint Vitus’s dance that never 
leaves you. God forgive me! I loved you 
once. I could tear my flesh off my hand 
with my teeth now—after these many 
years —at the thought that it ever held 
yours. I loved you!” She reared her 
proud form ; in spite of age, it was full of 
nobility and reminiscence of grace and 
beauty. “I loved you!” She looked at 
him with scorn. “I ask myself, when- 
ever I see you pass along the road, what 
could I find in you to love ?” 

“TJ was rich,” said Gotham ; and as he 
spoke, he raised his stick level with his 
face, as if to ward off the blow that he de- 
served for the sneer. 

“You coward!” cried Bessie. “How 
dare you hint at that! As if I cared for 
— but you. And you I cared for 
only because I was your help and sup- 


port your nurse almost; I cared for you 
ecause you were laughed at, cold-shoul- 





dered, delicate, helpless, and clung to me 
as this babe now clings to my bosom.” 

“It is of no use, Bessie,” said Gabriel, 
with quavering voice —‘“‘it is of no use 
raking up old graves—that is what Mr, 
Cornellis has just said.” 

“It is of use,” answered the woman, 
“when the bones do not lie in holy ground. 
The ghost will walk and flap its winding- 
sheet and scream in the black, still night, 
and you must see it and hear it. I—I 
have not spoken out my heart all these 
weary years. I have seen you, and you 
have seen me, but we have not spoken. I, 
sitting on the hard bench in the aisle, have 
looked to the squire’s pew in the chancel, 
and watched you there during service. 
Once, when my seat was taken, I came 
over and occupied a bench outside your 
pew, and leaned back with my ear to the 
board, and heard your shaky pipe whine: 
‘We have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done, and we have done 
those things we ought not to have done, 
and there is no health in us.’ Did you 
feel the pew shake, that Sunday morning, 
Gabriel? I was not crying; I trembled 
with rage, and the pew trembled with me. 
Then you stood up and looked over; and 
when you saw me there outside, sitting 
and lying back with my eyes raised, you 
thought you saw a ghost, and sank again 
to your knees, For all these many years 
we have been no nearer each other than 
on that occasion; and then we neither 
spoke, but our eyes met, and I saw that 
baseness was in them still.” 

“ Why do you talk like this, Bessie? It 
can dono good. You are so fierce, you 
frightenme. My nerves are unstrung and 
sensitive.” 

“ Unstrung and sensitive ! ” scoffed the 
woman, her noble face gathering grandeur 
and beauty in her passion. “I will tell 
you why I talk. Because, for six-and- 
thirty years I have nursed my wrongs in 
my heart, which has boiled and boiled, but 
never been poured out. To whom could 
I pour it out? Who was to hear the story 
of my wrong? Wasit one to shout to the 
parish? to publish ir the papers?” 

“For pity’s sake, Bessie, consider me: 
do not speak so loud ; neither of us wishes 
that story to be known.” 

“Ah! on whom fell the shame? On 
me, who was innocent of all wrong, save 
of having loved a wretch without manli- 
ness. I could have the pity of the place 
if I told my tale ; but what care I for pity? 
I let them think mea lost woman, because 
I did not care to have it thought I had 
trusted you — you.” 
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“Well, Bessie, the marriage was not 
Jegal. The court annulled it.” 

“With your consent. Could you not 
have made it right, had you chosen? have 
made me an honest woman, and your son 
legitimate? No; you were mean enough 
to cast me over because you could not 
trouble yourself to fight through life in 
poverty. What if you had been disinher- 
ited? You need not have worked for a 
living; I would have worked for both. 
You might have sat at home with your 
hands in your pockets, and rocked the 
cradle with your foot; but you would not 
have had your luxuries then, and there- 
fore I was thrust aside.” 

“You cannot say, Bessie, that my father 
and uncle did not make you an offer that 
was reasonable. They promised you a 
yearly allowance.” 

“T spurned it; I refused it. I would 
have nothing of theirs, nothing of yours 
any more. If I knew what drops in my 
son’s veins were drawn from you, I would 
wring them forth. If I thought in his heart 
were any seeds of your baseness, I would 
dig them out with my nails.” 

“Even now, after these many years, I 
will help you, if you will allow me to do 


“1 do not want your help — not for my- 
self. I could not take anything of you for 
myself. I have gone on all these years 
alone, and now I do not need you. 
worked and sustained myself and my son 
till he was old enough to work and sus- 
tainme. Then he married ——” 

“If, Bessie, he had only looked higher. 
If you had allowed me to assist — under 
the rose, without letting people know the 
circumstances ; if he po have been put 
into some more respectable situation, say 
a clerkship — why, in time ——” 

“Tf, if, if —and in time!” repeated the 
woman wrathfully. ‘ Why should he be 
other than my father, who was a plain 
man of the people? If my father had been 
a gentleman, perhaps he also would not 
have been straight and true and thorough 
to his wife and his child, his duties and 
his God. No; I would not have Richard 
a gentleman ; he might have learned false- 
ness and been cruel to me, as you were 
cruel. I have kept him in my station. 
He is a poor, —. plain man, with sim- 
ple thoughts and simple faith, a simple 
life, and simple knowledge of right and 
wrong. I would not have him thrown into 
that tangle which you call social life, 
where every duty is blunted with an 77, 
and every act is a patchwork of compro- 
mises.” 





She paused to take breath, and then 
Gabriel Gotham made a movement to 
shuffle off. 

“ Stay!” she ordered. “ You are sneak- 
ing away from my reproaches; but I say 
to you with loud voice now only what your 
conscience says to you nightly in whispers. 
You can do nothing for me now. You 
could do nothing for me after that one great 
act of treachery. Then, then only did I 
measure to the bottom of your baseness. 
If you had come to me later and said you 
would remarry me, I would have refused 
you, because I knew you, and I could 
never have trusted you more.” 

“ What do you mean by bullying me 
so!” whined the miserable man. “ You 
have no consideration for my nerves. 
You do not know, or if you know, you do 
not think, what a martyr I am to them; 
and you tear at my nerves as if you were 
ripping a harp to pieces. You used to be 
more kind and pitiful.” 

“If you had kept me by your side,” said 
the woman with a rowon 4 of softness, as 
the appeal of weakness always did melt 
her, “I do not think that you would have 
done amiss for your own self, Gabriel.” 
She looked at him steadily, and the glare 
went out of her eyes. “A poor, pitiful, 
broken creature you are, who has slipped 
into bad ways, because he has none that 
love him by his side to check and rally 


Ij}him. You are killing yourself, not b 


inches, but by feet, with opium, Gabriel, 
as all Hanford knows.” 

“T take my drops because I suffer such 
pain.” 

She disregarded his explanation, “A 
lonely, unhappy man, suspicious of all 
about you ; preyed upon by the designing ; 
clinging to those that are unscrupulous, 
who flatter you because they seek your 
money. You have no one near you to bar 
the way you are stumbling down; no one 
to give you a hand to help you up; no one 
to cheer your spirits when evil fancies 
and buried trangressions start up to 
frighten you. I say, Gabriel, that had 
you acted as a man and a Christian, you 
would not be the God-forsaken wretch 
you now are. You would have a faithful 
woman at your side to stay yon and a 
gallant son, on whom you could look with 

ride and love ; and seven little angels to 
intercede with heaven for you. Look at 
these!” — she turned her head to the 
children who were hanging to her skirts — 
“see here!” She threw back the shawl 
and exposed the sleeping babe she carried. 
She gazed down with a softened face on 
the slumbering infant. “A dry stick,” 
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she said, raising her head, and recovering 
some of her sternness ; “that is what you 
are; and in my house is Aaron’s rod that 
buddeth, and putteth forth blossoms, and 
beareth almonds. You, the wrong-doer, 
are indeed the wretched one. I, the 
wronged, am blessed, as a bedewed field.” 
Then, all at once, her tears burst forth. 
“No!” she said; “my Aaron’s rod is cut 
asunder, and all the little blossoms will 
wither. I am like the prophet who took 
to him two rods, and he called the one 
Beauty, and the other Bands; and first 
was Beauty broken, and then the strong 
rod also. Do you see these three chil- 
dren? There are four more, and all are 
orphans. They have lost their mother 
eleven months ago, and now their father 
is taken from them. My Richard is 
drowned, as was his grandfather; and 
these little ones have none to look to but 
me. I am getting on in years.” She re- 
covered her composure with an effort; 
what she had to say concerned the chil- 
dren and their welfare, and she would not 
allow her own emotion to interfere with 
her purpose for their advantage. “I am 
getting on in years. You, Gabriel, are 
younger than me; but I am still the 
strong one. Fora while I may be able to 
earn enough to support the seven ; but one 
is a babe, and I cannot leave it and take 
work. They do not bear your name, yet 
they have your blood in them. For my- 
self, I ask nothing; I would take nothing; 
but I ask you not to forget these orphans, 
your own grandchildren.” 

“I—lI will do something,” faltered 
Gotham. He had lowered his stick when 
Bessie’s rough tone passed away, and now 
he leaned one hand on it and shook his 
head, and shuffled his feet on the gravel. 
“ But, Bessie, I must do it slyly. I 
mustn’t let it be supposed that any obliga- 
tion attaches to me. I particalesty do 
not wish to have that unfortunate affair 
brought up now. I—I dislike to have 
my private matters talked about. I am 
sensitive, and the least trouble affects my 
nerves.” 

“T am not going to speak; rely on me,” 
said Bessie gravely. “Let all the past 
be dead, buried the wrong and the sin. 
Forgiveness is a hard plant to grow; it 
does not strike root freely. 
that it grows lustilyin my bosom. There 
is certain soil in which it will not thrive, 
nurse it how you may. But as for these 
children, I can do much for them. For 
their sakes I have come here to-day, for 
their sakes I plead. I would not die and 
leave them destitute in the world, beautiful 
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little maids —seven of them, fatherless, 
motherless, friendless. For their sakes I 
will strike my plant forgiveness once more, 
and pray that it may flourish.” 

“T will consult with Mr. Cornellis; I 
will take his opinion how best to manage 
it; I will do something.” 

“Consult with no one but your own 
conscience, and on your knees with your 
Maker,” said Bessie Cable. 

“TI cannot —I cannot act without ad- 
vice.” 

“Tt has always been so,” said she half 
impatiently, half sadly. ‘“ You never were 
able in the old days to do anything by 
yourself. Then you came to me. Now 
you go elsewhere.” 

“T assure you that I will do something. 
Mr. Cornellis knows all about the matter.” 
Just then, Mr. Gotham felt somethin 
touch his hand. Little Susie, attracte 
by his ring, had deserted the skirts of her 
grandmother, and, unnoticed, had stolen 
over to Mr. Gotham, and as his hand hung 
limply down, she took his finger in her 
small hands and began to pull at the ring. 

“ What — what is it?” he asked with a 
start. Then he looked down and saw the 
fair head, the sweet face, with blue eyes 
and delicate complexion. A lovely little 
child, with a truly angel face. Gabriel 
studied it, nervously twitching his head 
from side to side, and asked, “ What is 
your name, my dear?” 

“ Susie.” 


“Do you want my ring? You shall 
have it; and keep it as a proof that— 
that———_ Bessie, I will do what is right 


by the little ones. It is a pretty child, 
and might — might do me credit. I think 
I trace a likeness to myself, when about 
the same age; she has my hair and my 
eyes and complexion.” 

The little girl still held his finger, and 
twisted the golden hoop. The touch of 
the tiny fingers was one so strange to 
Gabriel, the beauty of the child was so 
attractive, and its confidence so engaging, 
that the feeble man was moved. 

“TI would tike to kiss you, child— 
Susie,” he said, “ but I am afraid of stoop- 
ing. I might fall; it would bring on 
neuralgic pains. Would you mind, Bes- 
sie, holding her up, that I might kiss 


I cannot say | her 


The woman hesitated. She had the 
baby in her arms. She could not do as 
required unless she disposed of it. She 
stooped, laid the shawl on the gravel at 
Mr. Gotham’s feet, then placed the sleep- 
ing infant gently upon it. She put her 
hands to Susie and raised the child, whilst 
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the other little girl, Lettice, stood by, still 
holding her grandmother’s skirt; but she 
now extended the other hand and grasped 
Gotham’s cane low down, about two feet 
from the fetrule. Thus, unconsciously, 
the child Lettice linked these two to- 
gether; and at the same moment he 
pressed his lips to the cheek of Susie. 

Susie turned her face sharply away — 
the smell of opium oppressed her. “I 
want the ring,” she said. 

Then an explosion, followed by a clat- 
ter of bells in the church tower hard at 
hand, and a cheer. “What is the mat- 
ter?” asked Gotham with a start. 2 

The explosion was caused, as he 
guessed, by the discharge of a small can- 
non on the shore, fired on grand occasions. 

The side gate opened, and Mr. Cornellis 
came in, walking quickly. He drew back 
when he saw the group. “What!” he 
exclaimed, “attacked by a swarm of mos- 
quitoes, Gabriel? Drawing your blood, 
eh? Mrs. Cable, you had better run 
home. Your son has returned; and the 
lads are giving him an ovation.” 

“T want my ring,” said little Susie. 

“Another time,” answered Gabriel 
nervously. “I—I—had better not. It 
would lead to inquiries; it might rouse 
suspicion; and my nerves musi not be 
shaken. I cannot bear it. I will send 
you some sweeties ; but I cannot part with 
my ring.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN INSULT. 


GABRIEL eagerly caught the arm of Mr. 
Cornellis, and passing his hand through it, 
suffered himself to be led away from the 
gate through the winding drive to the 
house. He did not look back to see the 
woman and children; his shuffling feet 
moved hastily, and his arm and head were 
jerked forward spasmodically, indicating 
eagerness to get away from an interview 
that had distressed him. 

Mr. Cornellis helped him up the steps 
and in at his door, and almost led the way 
to the library, a snug little room, where, 
indeed, were a few books, but where very 
little study was done. 

Gabriel let himself down into his easy- 
chair with a groan, and held out his stick 
to Cornellis, who took it and put it on a 
rack where Gotham kept an array of hunt- 
ing-whips and walking-sticks and fishing- 
rods. The wretched creature was full of 
small vanities. He liked to deceive him- 
self and others into the belief that he was 
a strong, athletic man, only deterred from 





showing his powers +! his nervous mal- 
ady. He talked as if he hunted and shot 
and fished; but he did none of these 
things —he never had. He had lon 
given up boating, because the damp an 
cold on the water brought on neuralgia; 
and he rarely mounted his horse, because 
he was too weak to endure the jolting. 
He had his top-boots, his corduroys, and 
scarlet coat; but he never wore them ex- 
cept once, to be painted in them. He had 
a Sailor’s blue jersey, a complete boating 
costume, which he put on occasionally, 
but wore it about the house and grounds, 
not on the sea. His gun was never dis- 
charged, not even at sparrows and star- 
lings, because the noise so near his ear 
shocked his highly strung and irritable 
nerves. 

He was made up of ‘pretence. Now he 
was playing with a new assumption, and 
Justin Cornellis helped to amuse him with 
it, and flatter him into belief that there 
was reality in it. This new assumption 
was that he was going to contest the 
county at the next general election. He 
never asked himself whether he seriously 
contemplated the expense and effort; he 
amused himself with talking about the 
campaign, making sketches of electioneer- 
ing addresses, and drawing up lists of 
voters who must be canvassed. So little 
in earnest was Mr. Gotham that he had 
not decided on his politics; he rather 
thought of standing as an independent 
candidate, but whether the shade was to 
be Liberal Conservative or Conservative 
Liberal remained undetermined. 

Justin Cornellis humored and flattered 
him in all his pretences, affected to regard 
them as serious, and obtained great influ- 
ence over him accordingly. He never 
laughed at Gotham, who was sensitive to 
ridicule, having a lurking consciousness 
of his inability to do those things to which 
he pretended. He was incpelie of judg- 
ing for himself, and felt about him for 
some one stronger than himself to whom 
he could appeal, and on whom devolve 
irksome and perplexing duties. 

The management of his property was 
beyond his abilities, and he was jealous 
and suspicious of every solicitor and agent 
whom he employed. He had no power of 
concentrating his attention for long on any 
subject, or of supervising accounts, or 
considering the nature of the leases and 
agreements he was required to sign. He 
invited Mr. Cornellis, as a disinterested 
person, to assist him, and soon delegated 
everything he could delegate to him, to 
save himself the trouble of. going into the 
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matter. He had himself thrust his neigh- 
bor into the position of unpaid agent for 
his property, which consisted not only of 
the manor of Hanford, but of houses in 
London, and investments in various secu- 
rities foreign and domestic. His uncle 
had been a shrewd business man, so also 
had been his father, and till the death of 
the latter, Gabriel had allowed Mr. Giles 
to manage his money matters for him, sat- 
isfied so long as he had enough to spend; 
but after the death of his father, he had 
put his affairs in several hands, changing 
out of suspicion that he was being de- 
frauded, and invariably being most appre- 
hensive of dishonesty in the more upright 
men, because they were straightforward 
and did not flatter him. 

With his usual inherent meanness, he 
played a part with Cornellis. He was re- 
lated to Justin Cornellis, whose mother had 
been a Gotham; and it was partly for his 
wife’s health, and chiefly to be near a man 
of means to the reversion of whose estate 
he might lay claim, that Cornellis had 
settled at Hanford. Mr. Gabriel Gotham 
encouraged Mr. Cornellis to think that he 
would inherit the property after his, Ga- 
briel’s, death — without, however, having 
really so by will disposed of his property. 
By holding out this hope before Cornellis, 
he secured his fidelity and obtained his 
services. 

But Gabriel Gotham was only an ex- 
treme instance of that shallow pretence 
which cloaks the life of every one of us 
who moves in society. Our very waist- 
coats are a pretence ; they assume to be all 
cloth, and are only cloth on the front that 
shows ; they are calico behind. And so 
is it with our manners, our conversation ; 
it is all only half what it pretends to be; 
the cloth does not go the whole way round 
the heart. We have smiles and a squeeze 
of the hand for an acquaintance —a front 
of cordiality, a back of indifference. We 
are liberal in opinion, generous in action, 
frank in demeanor, sympathetic in inter- 
course ; but the backing is all narrowness, 
meanness, closeness, and selfishness. The 
writer once thus addressed a little boy: 
“Why, Fred, what an extraordinary fit 
your nether garments are!” “ Yes, sir,” 
answered Fred; “they are reversible. 
When I’ve sat out one side, I turn ’em 
about and sit out the other.” Which of 
us dare reverse our moral garment, that 
has only one face good? Which of us 
dare expose the calico and hide the cloth? 
Yet let the moralist growl; there is merit 
in pretence. The world would be an un- 
endurable world were it not for the painted 





screens, and the disguises which conceal 
its uglinesses, its waste, and lumber. 
What pleasure should we reap from social 
intercourse, were our acquaintances to tell 
us exactly what they thought of us? Do 
they not exercise self-restraint in hidin 
from us that we bore them? Why shoul 
the worst side be thrust to the fore? 
Every picture has two sides, every flower 
has an ugly, sordid root. We show the 
blossom of life to our neighbors, but do 
not thrust the root into their faces. The 
man who blurts out all his mind, and the 
woman who despises conventionalities, 
are shunned—they are agreeable to no 
one, not even to themselves. Toa meal 
belong empty wine-bottles, potato-parings, 
cabbage-stalks, old bones, and fag-ends of 
ristle, together with cinders and dust 
rom the kitchen fire; but also very good 
wine and toothsome dishes. The ash- 
heap and the pig-pail get the first, and we 
the rest. We are not swine to be given 
the refuse; nor scavengers, to carry off 
the dust. Life is a milk-pan; and to it 
belong cream and sediment; we exhibit 
the cream and cast away the sediment; 
we retain the thin-skimmed milk for our 
private consumption. Then, not a word 
against pretence! It invests life with 
grace ; it saves it from becoming material. 
Without it, life is not worth having. 

There is even heroic virtue in pretence. 
It is generous, it is unselfish. We offer 
the best to others; we keep the thin and 
poor for ourselves. Our neighbors know 
that what we offer is superficial ; but the 
are superficial likewise, and give us bac 
in return their best—hearty welcome, 
smiles, cheerful conversation — in a word, 
they give us all their cream. When our 
faces have vanished, they sit down to sup 
“sky-blue.” The fire blazes in the draw- 
ing-room for the visitor; but the lady 
shivers at her needlework in her fireless 
room up-stairs. The visitor enjoys the 
warmth for ten minutes; she endures the 
cold the long day, because the coal-bill is 
too heavy to allow of a second fire. The 
visitor has hot mutton; when he is gone, 
the family eats the cold remains. The vis- 
itor has the silver candlestick, and every 
one else a benzoline lamp. For the guest, 
the best Worcester or Swansea service is 
produced ; when he is gone, it is put away, 
and the household dines off very cheap 
chipped ware. The guest, if very young 
and green, goes away impressed with the 
comfortable circumstances of his late host. 

Then, I say again, not a word against 
pretence; it is one of the first of human 
virtues. 
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There are pretences and pretences. Mr. 
Gabriel Gotham was contemptible be- 
cause his pretences profited no one; not 
because they were in themselves pretence. 
We are selfish in our estimate of pre- 
tence. We condone, even applaud, that 
which conduces to our own comfort, and 
blame and deprecate that out of which we 
reap no advantage. 

“So, they have been here sponging,” 
said Mr. Cornellis. “I knew it would be 
so. But the old woman did not know her 
man. She thought you soft, weak, easily 
moved by the tale of misery. The whole 
thing was cleverly got up, a theatrical 
effect —the baby, the twins. But yousee 
through those sort of things. Not so soft 
as supposed, eh, Gabriel?” 

“Mrs. Cable thought her son was 
drowned, and was in distress about the 
children.” 

“Oh, yes—of course. Yet the bells 
are ringing for the return of Richard. She 
knew he was safe; but she wanted to 
wrest a promise of help from you before 
the news reached you. It was ingenious, 
but not honest. With another man, it 
might have succeeded, but not with you.” 

“ No,” said Gabriel dispiritedly ; “ per- 
haps not with me. She said I was weak. 
Indeed, she was not polite.” 


“Tried the domineering dodge, did 


she?” said Cornellis. ‘Had no consider- 
ation for your nerves?” 

“ None in the least,” answered Gabriel. 
“ What I have suffered is more than words 
can describe. 1 will ring the bell. I 
must have some Chartreuse; I am so 
shaken, so overcome by the scene. It 
was very distressing to me. You will 
have some of the liqueuralso. I feel as if 
I should sink if I did not take some; and 
all my nerves are in a quiver.” 

“ If she comes again, send her to me.” 

“T will do so, Cornellis; I cannot en- 
dure another interview.” 

* You have made no promise.” 

“]—I only said thatif the children 
were really left orphans, I would consider 
what was to be done. ! would not let 
them starve; but I made the condition 
that nothing was to transpire; and I 
thought it would be wise for me to man- 
age the matter through you, so that no 
suspicion might attach to me, and because 
I really am not equal to the fatigue and 
excitement. Bessie is a very alarming 
woman, so impulsive, threatening.” 

“That is like you, ever cautious and 
prudent. Ah! what a man you are!” ex- 
claimed Cornellis ; “always ready at an 
emergency. And with those shattered 
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nerves too! If I did not see it, it would 
seem incredible.” 

The Chartreuse was brought in. Ga- 
briel’s hand shook so that he was unable 
to fill the liqueur glasses; therefore Mr. 
Cornellis helped his friend and himself. 
As he was sipping his Chartreuse, he 
laughed, and put down the glass. 

“What is it?” asked Gotham, with a 
suspicious twitch in his mouth. He dis- 
liked to hear laughter ; he thought that he 
was the object of derision. 

“I was thinking of the condition of 
those Cabies,” said the ex-missionary. 
“ Supposing they carried their point, and 
all the seven little brats became heiresses 
of your estate, what a scramble there would 
be among the ragtag of the place for them! 
What airs the young misses would give 
themselves! How they would flout about 
in fine feathers-and silks, and brag of their 
grandfather, talking in their broad vulgar 
Essex dialect, so close akin to Cockney, 
of wessels and winegar and wiolets !” 

“Very funny,” sniggered Gotham. “ But 
they have not got my property yet.” 

“ And never will,” said Cornellis. “If 
you wanted to send them to the bad, pom 
could not better insure their ruin. They 
make respectable mudlarks. Dress them 
in peacock plumes, and they become vul- 
gar fowl.” 

“ They are pretty,” said Gotham. 

“As children. But with that class, 
good looks disappear early. Good looks 
associated with bad manners, dirty nails, 
fine clothes, and dropped 4’s, make a hid- 
eous muddle.” 

“ T suppose youare right,” said Gabriel 
with asigh. He thought of the little hand 
closed about his finger, and the warm 
sense that stole from it up his arm to his 
heart. “Poor little things! They have 
my blood in them—that accounts for 
their good locks.” 

“ But how diluted with ditch-water! If 
Richard had married some one of a supe- 
rior class, there might have been improve- 
ment ; but as it is, the deterioration is irre- 
trievable.” 

“You know what I have done, Justin,’ 
said Mr. Gotham, aftera pause. ‘Give 
me another glass of Chartreuse; I spilled 
half the last, my hand shakes so.” 

“I beg your pardon. What have you 
done?” 

“ You know what I have done. I could 
not manage in any other way to keep my 
memory clear of reproach and to save my 
conscience. I have left everything to you, 
and you have my secret instructions. 
Should Richard be ever in want of money, 
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you will let him have it; and the little 
girls must not be allowed to need.. You 
will manage all that for me. I ama poor 
frail creature, and may drop off any day.” 

“ Not a bit—not a bit. You have to 
become an M. P. yet, squire. It will do 
you good to contest an election. By Jove! 
I would not be the man to stand against 
you, known as you are, and respected in 
the county, and generally beloved.” 

“I am respected, | believe.” 

“And loved. Every one sympathizes 
with your infirmities.” 

“ They are temporary. I may look toa 
time when I shall be able to go out after the 
hounds, and speak and take my place in 
the House without being subject to these 
neuralgic attacks.” 

“Certainly you may. I believe they 
have been Rsah on by worry. This 
wretched affair of the Cable woman has 
tormented you for years.” 

“ For near on forty years,” said Gotham. 

“ You have felt that something must be 
done, and yet you could not with respect 
for ponent, your name, and position, in 
any way countenance aclaim. Now you 
have, with your usual sagacity, hit on a 
mode of extrication out of the dilemma. 
Rely on me. I ama plain, straightforward 
man, and I will execute your wishes with 
fidelity, should the time come when I am 
called on to do so; but ” Cornellis 
laughed. “By Jove! Gotham, which is 
the most likely to outlive the other? I 
have been battered about in the East and 
in Africa, and have had fevers and priva- 
tions; whilst you—you tough old fox- 
hunting squire, lapped in luxury, have 
a constitution like heart of oak, onl 
temporarily troubled by neuralgia—all 
brought about by external worry — pro- 
duced by that insinuating woman. Don’t 
tell me the contrary —she ran away with 
you. She was half-a-dozen years older 
than yourself.” 

“ Only two.” 

“ A woman ripens before a man in wits 
as in everything else. She drew you on 
—it was a plan; and uncommonly lucky 
you were to get out of your difficulty as 
you did. I am not sure — you clever dog 
— that you had not prepared the loophole 
beforehand.” 

“ On my honor, it was not so.” 

“In love, as in war, all is fair,” said 
Corneliis. “In this little game, the play 
was first-rate. It was checkmate after the 
first two moves.” 

Mr. Gotham held out his glass for more 
liqueur. “As Richard has returned, it is 
possible that Josephine may not be lost,” 
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he said, as Mr. Cornellis poured out the 
Chartreuse. 

“She is not lost; she has come home.” 

“ What — Josephine! How did she es- 
cape?” 

“ Ina somewhat singular manner. She 
was blown out to sea, and picked up by 
the lightship, which also lost its moor- 
ings, and was wrecked on a sandbank.” 

“ What — Richard and Josephine?” 

“ Yes, Cable was in the vessel.” 

“ But not the boy. I heard he had come 
ashore before the gale, so that Richard 
was alone in the boat.” 

“ No, the boy was not there.” 

“Only Richard and Josephine. That 
was quite romantic — Paul and Virginia.” 

Mr. Cornellis bit his lip. ‘“ Excuse me, 
Gabriel; I do not like this joke. Youare 
clever and witty, but my daughter must 
not be made the subject of your satire.” 

“ Ah! Cornellis,” said Gabriel with a 
sigh, “that was a pity, that marriage of 
Richard’s. If he had but looked above 
him! If, for instance, he could have as- 
pired to your Josephine.” 

“He would not have had her,” said 
Cornellis. 

“Why not? I could then, perhaps, 
have done something for him through 

ou.” 

“T would not have suffered it.” The 
ex-missionary for a moment lost his tem- 
per. “I could not allow my daughter to 
marry a common sailor, and one who is 
without a father.” 

Gabriel fidgeted in his chair, with his 
elbows on the arms of the seat, and spilt 
his Chartreuse down his waistcoat. “I 
was but supposing a case,” he said — “ sup- 
posing it for my own convenience. If I 
had particularly wished it, Justin, perhaps 
you would have yielded. The fellow has 
good blood in his veins, you know, though 
the world does not know it.” 

“Exactly—the world does not; and 
we must consider the opinion of the world. 
A man may have the blood of a peer ; but 
if he is not in Debrett, he is a commoner 


‘tome. Let us change the subject, Gabriel. 


Let us go over together the list of the 
voters.” 

“ Not now, Justin; I cannot attend to 
business. Do you not see how white, how 
twitching my poor cheek is? There is a 
nerve which reaches from the brain down 
the whole side of the system to the small 
toe — that nerve is just as though pulled 
and twisted and nipped with pincers. I 
am in indescribable pain. I cannot re- 
main here any longer. You will allow 
me to go up-stairs; I must have recourse 
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to my drops for relief. Take some more 
Chartreuse. There is noyau, if you pre- 
fer it, orabsinth. You will not be offended 
if I leave you. I have been over-wrought. 
I shall not be in a condition to see you till 
to-morrow afternoon; I must have com- 
plete rest after the trials and exertions of 
to-day.” He shuffled to the door. 
Cornellis did not remain after Gotham 
retired. He was angered out of his usual 
equanimity; the suggestion made by the 
wretched man had stung him like an in- 
sult. “That he should dare —should 
dare to think of such a thing ! ” he muttered 
as he walked back to Rose Cottage. “ My 
Josephine and his ——” He clenched his 
fist, and did not complete his sentence. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
EARTHQUAKES. 


THE earthquake shocks which have re- 
cently occurred in America and Greece, 
and the great volcanic eruption in New 
Zealand, have served to keep the subject 
vividly before us during many months 
past, and have perhaps created in some 
alarmist minds an ungrounded expecta- 
tion that the earth is about to enter on a 
It is 


new period of plutonic activity. 
natural then to ask at the present time 
what is an earthquake, and what are its 


causes. Notwithstanding the necessary 
incompleteness in the answers which can 
be given to these questions, yet a good 
deal more is known than appears to be 
the common property of newspaper writ- 
ers. The object then of the present arti- 
cle is to give a rough sketch of the present 
state of knowledge in this complicated 
subject. 

Although history abounds with more or 
less complete accounts of earthquakes, it 
is remarkable that hardly ten years have 
yet elapsed since an accurate record was 
first obtained of what actually occurs dur- 
ing an earthquake. The combination of 
circumstances is curious, by which a knot 
of Scotch students, working in Japan, has 
secured so considerable an advance in 
seismology. The incessant, but usuall 
non-destructive earthquakes by whic 
Japan is visited, the strange became 
renaissance, and the importation of foreign 
professors, thoroughly trained at the 
Scotch universities in an accurate percep- 
tion of mechanical principles, are the three 
factors which have co-operated to bring 
about this result. 

The Scoto-Japanese professors, of whom 
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the most eminent are Ewing, Gray, and 
Milne, have studied their subject with 
admirable persistence, and have by their 
ingenuity placed seismologists in posses- 
sion of instruments by which the motion 
of the ground dt -ing an earthquake is re- 
corded on an accurate scale of time. 
Such instruments are called seismographs, 
or recording seismometers. During an 
earthquake the ground and all that is fixed 
to it move together, and at first sight it 
seems impossible to get anything to stay 
still during the vibration. An exact de- 
scription of a scientific instrument would 
be out of place here, but a general notion 
of these seismographs may be easily 
grasped. 

The horizontal pendulum of Zéllner, 
and a suggestion of Chaplin (also a pro- 
fessor in Japan), are the sources from 
which “the horizontal pendulum seismo- 
graph ” of Ewing originated. The princi- 
ples according to which it is constructed 
may be explained as follows. If we con- 
sider an open door which can swing on its 
hinges, and imagine that a sudden hori- 
zontal movement is given to the doorpost, 
at right angles to the position in which 
the door is hanging, then it is clear that 
the outer edge of the door will begin to 
move with a sort of recoil in the direction 
opposite to that of the movement imparted 
to the doorpost. Since the doorpost 
moves in one direction, whilst the edge of 
the door recoils, somewhere in the door 
there is a vertical line which remains still. 
The exact position of this line depends on 
the proportion which the amount of the 
recoil of the outer edge bears to the direct 
motion of the doorpost. Now, if the sud- 
den movement is imparted to the doorpost 
by means of the floor to which it is at- 
tached, it is clear that a pencil attached to 
the door at this vertical line will write on 
the floor the displacement of the doorpost, 
notwithstanding that the floor has moved. 
If next we suppose that there are two such 
doors hanging at right angles to one an- 
other from the same doorpost, and that a 
sudden horizontal movement zz any direc- 
tion is given to the floor, each pencil will 
write on the floor that part of the move- 
ment which was at right angles to its door. 
Lastly, if the floor or surface on which the 
record is written is kept moving uniformly 
by clockwork we obtain also a register in 
time as well as space. 

But in an earthquake the surface of the 
earth undergoes also a vertical movement 
which has to be recorded. The principle 
by which an instrument may be con- 
structed to attain this end is as follows, 
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If a weight hangs by a long elastic cord, 
so that when set dancing up and down it 
oscillates very slowly, then whena sudden 
jerk is given to the point of support, the 
weight will for the moment stand almost 
stationary, and a pencil attached to it may 
write its rccord on a surface fastened to 
the part jerked. This idea has been 
utilized in the construction of a vertical 
seismograph, but various important modi- 
fications have been introduced for the 
purpose of annulling the spontaneous 
dance of the weight after the shock has 
occurred.* 

It will undoubtedly serve to give an 
impulse to this science that henceforth 
the intending observer need not waste 
time in devising and constructing instru- 
ments, but can purchase the complete 
equipment of a seismological observatory, 
as recommended by Ewing, and may be- 
gin work at once. 

Many other instruments besides these 
have been used for the observation of 
earthquakes, and amongst the best are 
those of Bertelli, Rossi, and - Palmieri. 
An instrument which tells only that there 
has been a shock, without giving a record 
of the nature of the movement, is called a 
seismoscope. Some of the Italian instru- 
ments are seismoscopes, which, however, 
give an approximate idea of the severity 
and direction of the vibration, and others 
claim to be accurate seismographs or seis- 
mometers. But I do not think that any 
of them can compete with the instruments 
described in outline above. 

And what do recording instruments tell 
us of the actual occurrences during an 
earthquake ? 

“ They show,” writes Ewing,t “that, as 
observed at a station on the surface of the 
earth, an earthquake consists of a very 
large number of successive vibrations — 
in some cases as many as three hundred 
have been distinctly registered. They 
are irregular both in period and amplitude, 
and the amplitude does not exceed a few 
millimetres,” (a millimetre is one twenty- 
fifth of an inch) “even when the pono 
quake is of sufficient severity to throw 
down chimneys and crack walls, while in 
many instances the greatest motion is no 
more than the fraction of a millimetre. 
The periocs of the principal motions are 
usually from half a second to a second, 
but... the early part of the disturbance 

* I make no attempt to apportion the credit amongst 
the several inventors of these instruments. The men 
mentioned have played the leading parts, and the work 
of all seems to be thorough and sound. 


t Memoirs of the Science Department of the Uni- 
versity of Tokio, No. 9, 1883, p. 13. 





often contains vibrations of much greater 
frequency. The earthquake generally be- 
gins and always ends very gradually, and 
it is a noteworthy fact that there is in gen- 
eral no one motion standing out from the 
rest as greatly larger than those which 
precede and follow it. The direction of 
motion varies irregularly during the dis- 
turbance —so much so, that in a pro- 
tracted shock the horizontal movements 
at a single station occur in all possible 
azimuths ” (that is to say, to all points of 
the compass). “The duration, that is to 
say, the time during which the shaking 
lasts at any one point, is rarely less than 
one minute, often two or three, and in one 
case in the writer’s experience was as 
much as twelve minutes.” 

It is obvious that when the motion is so 
complicated, the impressions of people 
present go for little as compared with 
an automatic record. Observers often 
differ widely amongst themselves as to 
what was the direction of the prevailing 
oscillation, and the magnitude of the dis- 
placement of the ground is generally much 
exaggerated. It is true that in some of the 
great historic earthquakes the displace- 
ments are supposed to have been consider- 
able ; for example, according to Mallet, in 
the Neapolitan shock of 1857 it amounted 
to a foot, and Abella assigns six feet as the 
amplitude in the Manilla earthquake of 
1881. But without contesting the accuracy 
of these estimates, it is safe to say that 
such displacements are very rare, for, as 
proved by automatic seismographs, when 
the motion is as much as a quarter of an 
inch brick and stone chimneys are gener- 
ally shattered. 

Every railway traveller knows that it is 
not the steady speed, but the starting and 
stopping which Jars him; that is to say, it 
is change of velocity by which he is 
shaken. The misconception of an ob- 
server in an earthquake arises from the 
fact that the sensation of being tossed 
about comes from the change of velocity 
to which he is subjected, rather than from 
the extent of his displacement. Now the 
greatest change ver second of velocity may 
be considerable in a vibration, whilst the 
amplitude is small. 

The force of gravity is the most famil- 
iar example of a change per second of 
velocity, for in each second the velocity of 
a falling body is augmented by a velocity 
of 32 feet a second. Ewing appears to 
have been the first to think of comparing 
the greatest change per second of velocity 
in an earthquake with gravity. Thus at 
Tokio, on March 11, 1882, walls were 
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cracked and chimneys knocked over, and 
in this shock the greatest change per sec- 
ond of velocity may be expressed by the 
phrase one thirty-fifth of gravity ; in other 
words, the greatest change per second of 
velocity was $3 of afoot persecond. This 
conclusion enables us also to illustrate the 
mechanical consequences of the shock in 
another way; for if a wall 35 feet high 
leans over, so that the top brick projects 
a foot beyond the bottom brick, the forces 
tending to upset the wall are the same as 
those which occurred in this earthquake. 

No great shock has ever yet been re- 
corded by automatic instruments, and it 
is not unlikely that in these great disas- 
ters the instruments would be thrown out 
of gear, and no record would be obtained. 
Thus earthquakes which only work a mod- 
erate amount of destruction are the most 
favorable for scientific observation. 

Since the oscillations at any one spot 
are usually in all sorts of directions, it is 
impossible, from observation at a single 
place, to form a sound opinion as to posi- 
tion of the origin of the disturbance. Much 
information useful for the study of vibra- 
tions and of the laws of their decrease with 
increasing distance, has resulted from a 
laborious series of experiments made by 
Milne at Tokio. Artificial earthquakes 
were produced by the explosion of gun- 
cotton in holes in the ground, and by the 
fall of heavy weights, and the records at 
various distances from the origin were ob- 
tained. 

From theoretical considerations, con- 
firmed by these experiments, it is estab- 
lished that earthquake waves consist of 
oscillations of two kinds, namely, waves 
or vibrations of compression, and of dis- 
tortion. In the first kind the motion of 
each particle of the ground is to and fro 
in the direction in which the wave is trav- 
elling ; and in the second kind the excur- 
sions are at right angles to the direction of 
wave propagation. As the former vibra- 
tions travel more rapidly than the latter, all 
the compressional waves may have passed 
a given station before the arrival of the 
distortional waves, and thus the shock 
may be apparently duplicated. Or, nearer 
to the origin, the two series will overlap, 
and a complex movement ensues. The 
phenomena are further complicated by 
frequent reflections and refractions, as the 
wave passes from one geological stratum 
to another. The rate at which these waves 
travel depends on the nature of the rock 
through which the movement passes ; ve- 
locities ranging from a mile per second to 
five miles per second are usual. 

LIVING AGE, VOL. LVII. 2959 





The destructive effects of earthquakes 
on buildings are notorious, and it is unnec- 
essary to describe them here. By an ex- 
amination of ruined buildings a competent 
observer is often able to obtain a good deal 
of information as to the nature of the 
shock. Thus Mallet visited the towns 
destroyed by the Neapolitan earthquake 
of 1857, and, by a very careful considera- 
tion of the fractures in walls and other 
damage, was able to draw a number of 
interesting conclusions as to the direc- 
tions and amplitudes of the principal 
vibrations and as to the site of the centre 
of disturbance. 

Architects should be able, by an adher- 
ence to sound mechanical principles, to 
construct buildings which should stand 
against all but the severest shocks, and 
much has already been done in this way. 
Where a choice for the site of an intended 
building is possible, the most important 
consideration is that it should be where 
there has been the greatest immunity from 
vibration on previous occasions, for even 
within a very small area, different spots 
are very differently atfected. In most re- 
gions there is only a single important 
centre whence earthquakes originate, and 
the safe places are situated in what may 
be called earthquake shadow for the prev- 
alent vibrations. For just as a high wall, 
a hill, or a railway cutting often com- 
pletely cuts off sounds by forming a sound 
shadow, so a ravine or some arrangement 
of the geological formation may afford 
earthquake shadow for particular places. 

It is not in general possible to pick out 
the favorable sites by mere inspection, for 
the distribution of vibration is often ap- 
parently capricious. Thus Milne tells us 
of a princely mansion at Tokio “ which 
has so great a reputation for the severity 
of the shakings it receives, that its mark- 
etable value has been considerably depre- 
ciated, and it is now untenanted.” * 

In a town which is frequently shaken 
there is no need to wait long to carry out 
a rough survey with seismographs, and 
thus to obtain an idea of the relative 
shakiness of the various parts. If sucha 
survey is impossible, it is best to avoid as 
the site for building a loose soil, such as 
gravel, resting on harder strata, and the 
edge of a scarp or bluff, or the foot of 
similar eminences.f 

The same capriciousness of distribution 
which is observable on a small scale is 
found to hold ona large scale when we 


* Milne, Earthquakes, p. 134 
t Ibid., p. 144. . , 
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consider the distribution of earthquakes 
throughout a whole country. Regions 
subject to earthquakes, or seismic areas, 
appear to have fairly definite boundaries, 
which remain constant for long periods. 
For example, in Japan earthquakes are 
rarely felt on the western side of the cen- 
tral range of mountains. 

The search for the actual point where 
the earthquake originated is one of the 
most interesting branches of the science. 
In order to trace the earthquakes in a 
country to their origin, the places .of ob- 
servation should not be chosen where 
there is comparative immunity from shak- 
ing. Thus a seismic survey is necessary, 
and the limits of the seismic areas will be 
discovered in the course of it. Milne 
commenced his survey of Japan by send- 
ing to the local government offices in the 
important towns, distant from thirty to a 
hundred miles from Tokio, packets of 
post-cards, one of which was to be re- 
turned to him at the end of each week 
with a record of the shocks which had 
been felt. “ The barricade of. post-cards 
was then extended farther northwards, 
with the result of surrounding the origin 
of certain shocks amongst the mountains, 
whilst others were traced to the seashore. 
By systematically pursuing earthquakes, 


‘it was seen that many shocks had their 


origin beneath the sea, .... but it was 
seldom that they crossed through the 
mountains forming the backbone of the 
island.”* When the country had been 
thus mapped out, it was possible to choose 
the most advantageous sites for the observ- 
atories. 

It would carry us too far into technical 
matters to describe the method of search- 
ing into the bowels of the earth for the 
actual point of disturbance. It must here 
suffice to say that if a shock be accuratel 
timed at various places, and if the approxi- 
mately circular ring where it was most 
severe be determined, it is possible to 
find with fair accuracy the spot or spots 
under which it originated and the depth 
of the earthquake centre. Even without 
accurate time-observations, Mallet was 
able to show that the Neapolitan shock 
originated between three and seven miles 
below the surface. The Yokohama earth- 
quake of 1880 appears to have had its 
centre at a depth of from one and a half 
to five miles. Notwithstanding that one 
earthquake has been estimated as originat- 
ing at a depth of fifty miles, it is probable 
that in all cases the centre of shock is only 
a few miles below the surface. 

* Milne, Earthquakes, p. 189. 





The vagueness as to the position which 
has been assigned for the centre of dis- 
turbance in the case of particular earth- 
quakes a depends less on the diffi- 
culty of tracing back the vibrations to 
their origin, than on the fact that the 
shocks do not usually originate in a single 
point, but rather along a line of a mile or 
two in length. 

As to the way in which seismic activ- 
ity is distributed geographically over the 
earth’s surface, certain broad conclusions 
have been fairly well ascertained. If a 
map be shaded, so as to represent the 
frequency of earthquakes, we see that the 
shading has a tendency to fall into bands 
or ribbons, which generally follow the 
steeply sloping shores of continents and 
islands ; and it is probable that the actual 
origins of the shocks are generally situ- 
ated under the sea not far from the coast. 

It is a further interesting peculiarity 
that the most important bands fall end to 
end, so that they may be regarded as a 
single ribbon embracing nearly half the 
earth. It may be suspected that this rib- 
bon really meets itself and forms a closed 
curve, but this cannot be proved as yet. 
We may begin to trace its course at Cape 
Horn, whence it follows the Andes along 
the whole western coast of South Amer- 
ica. At the north of that continent it be- 
comes somewhat broader, but its course 
is clearly marked along the line of the 
West Indies from Trinidad to Cuba. 
Hence it passes to the mainland in Mexi- 
ico, and then runs along the whole western 
coast of North America. We then trace 
the line through the Aleutian Islands 
to Kamschatka, and thence southward 
through the Japanese Islands, the Philip- 
pines, and the Moluccas to Sumatra and 
Java. Another branch seems to run from 
Sumatra, through New Guinea, to New 
Zealand, and the closed curve may per- 
haps be completed through the antarctic 
regions, which are known to be volcanic. 
Returning to the first branch which we 
traced as far as Java, to the westward the 
seismic areas become more patchy and 
less linear. It may, however, perhaps be 
maintained that the ribbon runs on through 
India, Persia, Syria, the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, Greece, and Italy. 

This grouping of seismic areas into a 
ribbon does not comprise all the regions 
of earthquakes, but it must rather be taken 
as meaning that there is one great princi- 
pal line of cracking of the earth’s surface. 
In speaking here of earthquakes, those 
sensible shocks are meant which are suf- 
ficiently severe to damage buildings, for, 
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as will be explained below, there is reason 
to believe that the whole earth is in a con- 
tinual state of tremor. 

Seismic areas are not absolutely con- 
stant in their limits, and cases are known 
where regions previously quiescent have 
become disturbed. It seems likely that the 
recent disastrous earthquake at Charleston 
belonged to the West Indian system of 
seismic activity, but there is no reason to 
suspect a permanent extension of the 
West Indian area so as to embrace the 
Southern States. On the contrary, it is 
far more probable that this disastrous 
shock will remain a unique occurrence. 
The previous experience of great earth- 
quakes, such as that of Lisbon in the 
middle of the last century, shows, how- 
ever, that the inhabitants of Charleston 
must for the next year or two expect the 
recurrence of slight shocks, and that the 
subterranean forces will then lull them- 
selves to sleep again. 

With regard to the distribution of earth- 
quakes in time there is no evidence of 
either decrease or increase within histori- 
cal periods, and although physical con- 
siderations would lead us to suppose that 
they were more frequent in early geologi- 
cal times, geology at least can furnish no 
proof that this has been the case.* 

A great deal has been written on the 
causes of earthquakes, and many of the 
suggested theories seem fanciful in the 
highest degree. It is clear, however, that 
the primary cause resides in the upper 
layers of the earth, and that the motive 
power is either directly or indirectly the 
internal heat of the earth. The high 
temperature of the rocks, in those little 
scratches in the earth’s surface which we 
call mines, proves the existence of abun- 
dant energy for the production of any 
amount of disturbance of the upper layers. 
It only remains to consider how that en- 
ergy can be brought to bear. One way is 
by the slow shrinking of the earth, con- 
sequent on its slow cooling. Now the 
ge ae I of the upper layers makes 
it impossible that the shrinkage shall 
occur with perfect uniformity all round. 
Thus one part of the surface will go down 
before another, and as this must usually 
occur by a cracking and sudden motion, 
the result will be an earthquake. 

The seismic ribbons of which we have 
spoken are probably lines of weakness 
along which cracking habitually takes 
place. Along these lines there are enor- 
mous dislocations of the geological strata, 


* Geikie, Contemporary Review, Oct., 1886. 





and earthquakes are known to follow lines 
of faulting. The geologically recent ele- 
vation of the Pacific coast of South Amer- 
ica is, obviously, from this point of view, 
connected with the abundance of volca- 
noes and the frequency of earthquakes 
along the chain of the Andes. 

One would think that the continual 
ejection of lava and ashes from an active 
volcano must leave a hollow under the 
mountain, and that some day the cavern 
would suddenly collapse. It has, however, 
been observed that volcanic eruptions and 
severe earthquakes are to some extent 
alternatives, so that it seems as though 
the volcanic vent served as a safety valve 
for the liberation of the dangerous matter. 
But the theory of the collapsing cavern 
must not be wholly rejected, for some dis- 
astrous earthquakes affecting only very 
restricted areas, such as that of Casa- 
micciola in Ischia, are hardly otherwise 
explicable. In this case Palmieri has 
attributed the formation of the cavern to 
evisceration under the town produced by 
hot mineral springs. 

In the theories of which we have just 
spoken, the internal heat of the earth acts 
indirectly, by giving to gravitation an op- 
portunity of coming into play. But as in 
volcanic eruptions enormous quantities of 
steam are usually emitted, it is probable 
that the pressure of steam is the force by 
which the lava and ashes are vomited 
forth, and that the steam is generated when 
water has got among hot internal rocks. 
From this point of view we can understand 
that an eruption will serve as a protection 
against earthquakes, and that the centres 
of disturbance will usually be submarine. 

It may on the whole be safely concluded 
that a diversity of causes are operative, 
and that some earthquakes are due to one 
and others to other causes. 

It would, however, be certainly wrong 
to look only to the interior of the earth for 
the causation of earthquakes, since the 
statistics of earthquakes clearly point to 
connections with processes external to the 
solid earth. 

The laborious inquiries of M. Perrey 
show that there are more earthquakes at 
the time of full and change of moon than 
at other times, more when the moon is 
nearest to the earth and more when she is 
on the meridian than at the times and sea- 
sons when she is not in those positions 
relatively to the earth. The excess of 
earthquakes at these times is, however, 
not great, and an independent investiga- 
tion of the Japanese earthquakes does not 
confirm Perrey’s results. It is well, there- 
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fore, still to hold opinion in suspense on 
this point. If, however, Perrey’s result 
should be confirmed, we must attribute it 
to the action of those forces which pro- 
duce tides in the ocean, and therefore at 
the same time cause a state of stress in 
the solid earth. 

Then again it is found that earthquakes 
are indubitably more apt to occur when 
there is a rapid variation of the pressure 
of the air, indicated by a rise or fall of the 
barometer, than in times of barometric 
quiescence. Itis certain that earthquakes 
in both hemispheres are more frequent in 
the winter than in the summer; this is 
probably connected with the greater fre- 
quency of sudden rises and falls of the 
barometer at that season. It may, how- 
ever, be urged against this view that 
volcanic eruptions are somewhat more fre- 
quent in the summer. But whatever be 
the action of these external processes with 
regard to earthquakes, it is certain that 
the connection between the two is merely 
that of the trigger to the gun. The inter- 
nal energy stands waiting for its.opportu- 
nity, and the attraction of the moon or the 
variation in atmospheric pressure pulls 
the trigger. Thus the predictions of dis- 
aster which have frequently been made 
for particular dates must be regarded as 
futile. 

It has long been known that an earth- 
quake is preluded by slight tremors leading 
by a gradual crescendo to the destructive 
shocks. But within the last fifteen years 
it has been discovered that the earth’s 
surface is being continually shaken by 
tremors, so minute as to remain unsus- 
pected without the intervention of the 
most delicate instruments. In every coun- 
try where the experiment has been tried 
these tremors have been detected, and not 
merely at certain periods but so inces- 
santly that there is never a second of per- 
fect rest. The earth may fairly be said 
to tremble like a jelly. The pioneer in 
this curious discovery was Father Bertelli. 
His experiments relate only to Italy, but 
that which has been found true also of 
England, France, Egypt, Japan, Brazil, 
andja solitary island in the South Pacific 
Ocean, probably holds good generally, and 
we may feel sure that earth tremors or 
“microseisms ” are not confined to coun- 
tries habitually visited by the grosser sort 
of earthquakes. 


Almost all our systematic knowledge of | 


microseisms comes from Italy, for a co- 
operation has been arranged there between 
many observers with ingenious instru- 
ments at their disposal. 
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telli, the most eminent of the observers is 
Cavaliere Michele de Rossi, who has 
established at Rome a Geodynamical Ob- 
servatory, and has initiated as an organ 
of publication the Bulletino del Vulca- 
nismo Italiano, in whose pages are to be 
found contributions from Malvasia, Monte, 
Cecchi, Palmieri, Egidi, Galli, and many 
others. The literature which has already 
accumulated on the subject is extensive, 
and it will only be possible generally to 
indicate its scope. 

The Italians have, of course, occupied 
themselves largely with earthquakes, but 
in that field their results do not present a 
great deal that is novel. The instruments 
in use for the observation of microseisms 
are scarcely to be classed as perfect scis- 
mographs or seismometers, and the mi- 
nuteness of the movements to be observed 
no doubt entails especial difficulties. The 
“normal tromometer” of Bertelli and 
Rossi is 2 simple pendulum, about six feet 
long, with an arrangement for observing 
the dance of the pendulum-bob with a mi- 
croscope. With this and other instru- 
ments it has been established that the soil 
of Italy trembles incessantly. The agita- 
tion of the pendulum is usually relatively 
considerable for about ten days at a time; 
towards the middle of the period it in- 


creases in intensity, when there generally 
ensues an earthquake which can be per- 
ceived without instruments ; the agitation 


then subsides. This has been called by 
Rossi a seismic period or seismic storm. 
After such a storm there ensues a period 
of a few days of relative quiescence. 

The vibration of the pendulum in these 
storms is in general parallel to neighbor- 
ing valleys or chains of mountains, and its 
intensity seems to be independent of wind, 
rain, and temperature. Care is of course 
taken not to mistake the tremors due to 
carts and carriages for microseismic agi- 
tation, and it has been found easy to effect 
this separation. The positions of the sun 
and moon exercise some influence on these 
tremors, but the most important concomi- 
tance which has been established is that 
they are especially apt to be intense when 
the barometer is low. 

Microseismic storms are not strictly 
simultaneous at different places in Italy, 
but if a curve be constructed to represent 
the average intensity of agitation during 
each month, it is found on comparison of 
the curves for a year —for, say, Rome, 
Florence, and Leghorn — that there is a 
very close agreement between them. 

Rossi has also made some interesting 


Besides Ber-| experiments with the microphone on mi- 
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croseisms. In this instrument one elec- 
trical conductor is arranged to rest on 
another at a single point —say, a nail 
resting on its point on a shilling. One 
copper wire is attached to the nail and an- 
other to the shilling, and an electric cur- 
rent, with an ordinary telephone receiver 
in the circuit, is then passed through the 
system. As long as the microphone is 
still, nothing is heard; but on the occur- 
rence of the very slightest tremor, a noise 
is audible in the telephone. The instru- 
ment can be made so sensitive that a fly 
may be heard to walk near the microphone 
with a loud tramp, and a touch with a hair 
to the nail or to the shilling would sound 
like the grating of a harsh saw. 

Rossi placed his microphone on the 
ground in a cavern sixty feet below the 
surface, on a lonely part of Rocca di Papa, 
an extinct volcano not far from Rome, 
whilst he listened with his telephone at 
the surface of the earth. He then heard 
the most extraordinary noises, which, as 
he says, revealed “natural telluric phe- 
nomena.” 

The sounds he describes as “roarings, 
explosions occurring isolated or in volleys, 
and: metallic or bell-like sounds.” They 


all occurred mixed together, and rose and 
fell in intensity atirregular intervals. He 


found it impossible by any artificial dis- 
turbance to a microphone to produce the 
greater number of these noises. The mi- 
crophone is especially sensitive to vertical 
movements of the soil, whereas the tro- 
mometer fails to reveal them. Neverthe- 
less there was more or less concordance 
between the agitations of the two instru- 
ments. In order then to determine the 
noises corresponding to various kinds of 
oscillation, he transported his microphone 
to Palmieri’s Vesuvian observatory, where 
mild earthquakes are almost incessant ; 
here he discovered that each class of 
shock had its characteristic noise. The 
vertical shocks gave the volleys of mus- 
ketry and the undulatory shocks the roar- 
ings. Bya survey with his microphone 
he concluded that the mountain is divided 
by lines of approximate stillness into re- 
gions where the agitation is great. Ifa 
metal plate dusted over with sand is set 
into vibration by a violin bow rubbing on 
its edge, all the sand congregates into lines 
which mark out a pattern on the plate: 
these lines are nodes, or lines of still- 
ness. It appears then that, when Vesu- 
vius trembles with earthquake shocks, its 
method of vibration is such that there are 
nodes of stillness. 

At the Solfatara of Pozzuoli the sounds 
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were extraordinarily loud; and the pre- 
vailing noise could be imitated by placing 
the microphone on the lid of a boiling 
kettle. Similar experiments have since 
been made by Milne in Japan with similar 
results. 

Some years ago my brother Horace and 
I made some experiments at Cambridge 
with a pendulum, so arranged as to be- 
tray the minutest displacements. It was 
then but few years since Bertelli and 
Rossi had begun to observe, we had read 
no account of their work, and earth tre- 
mors were quite unsuspected by us. In- 
deed, the object of our experiment, the 
measurement of the moon’s attraction on 
a plummet, was altogether frustrated by 
these disturbances. The pendulum was 
successfully shielded from the shaking 
caused by traffic in the town, so that there 
was no perceptible difference in its be- 
havior in the middle of the night on Sun- 
day, and in the daytime during the week. 
We were then much surprised to find that 
the dance of the pendulum (for it was not 
a regular oscillation) was absolutely in- 
cessant. The agitation was more marked 
at some times than at others; the rela- 
tively large swinging, though absolutely 
very small, would continue for many days 
together, and this would be succeeded by 
a few days of comparative calm. In fact 
we saw the seismic storms and calms of 
the Italians.* As the instrument was de- 
signed for another purpose, and was not 
quite appropriate for microseismic obser- 
vation, we did not continue to note it after 
a month or two. But the substantial 
identity of the microseisms of England and 
Italy seems fairly well established. 

The cause of these interesting vibra- 
tions are as yet but little understood, and 
it may be hoped that the subject will re- 
ceive further attention. It seems probable 
that they are in part true microscopic 
earthquakes produced by the seismic 
forces in the neighborhood. But they are 
also doubtless due to the reverberation of 
very distant shocks. It is probable that 
there is not a minute of time without its 
earthquakes somewhere, and the vibra- 
tions may often be transmitted to very 
great distances. In only a very few 
cases has it hitherto been possible to iden- 
tify a tremor with a distant shock, and 
even then the identification is necessarily 
rather doubtful. One of the best authen- 
ticated of these cases was when M. Nyrén, 
an astronomer at St. Petersburg, noticed 


* Report to British Association on the Lunar Dis- 
turbance of Gravity, 1881, 
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on May to (April 28), 1877, a very abnor- 
mal agitation of the levels of his telescope, 
an hour and fourteen minutes after there 
had been a very severe shock at Iquique, 
in Peru. 

Astronomers are much troubled by 
slight changes in the level of the piers 
of their instruments, and they meet this 
inconvenience by continually reading their 
levels and correcting their results accord- 
ingly. Of course they also take average 
results. These troublesome changes are 
probably earth-tremors, with so slow a 
motion to and fro that the term tremor be- 
comes inappropriate. This kind of change 
has been called a displacement of the ver- 
tical, since a plummet moves relatively to 
the ground. Thus we found at Cam- 
bridge that as the pendulum danced it 
slowly drifted in one direction or the 
other. There was a fairly regular daily 
oscillation, but the pendulum would some- 
times reverse its expected course for a 
few minutes, or for an hour. During the 
whole time that we were observing, the 
mean position of the pendulum for the day 
slowly shifted in one direction; but even 
after a voyage of six weeks the total 
change was still excessively small. How 
far this was a purely local effect and how 
far general we had no means of determin- 
ing. 

This is a subject which M. d’Abbadie, 
of the French Institute, has made espe- 
cially his own, Notwithstanding his sys- 
tematic observations, carried on during 
many years in an observatory near the 
Bay of Biscay, on the French side of the 
Spanish frontier, hardly anything has been 
made out as to the laws governing displace- 
ments of the vertical. He has, however, 
been able to show that there is a tendency 
for deflection of the vertical towards the 
sea at high tide, but this deflection is fre- 
quently masked by other simultaneous 
changes of unexplained origin. 

This result and the connection between 
barometric variations and earthquakes 
and tremors should make us reflect on the 
forces which are brought into play by the 
rise and fall of the tide and of atmospheric 
pressure. Our very familiarity with these 
changes may easily blind us to the great- 
ness of the forces which are so produced. 
The sea rests on the ground, and when the 
tide is high there is a greater weight to 
be supported than when itis low. A cubic 
foot of water weighs 62 pounds; thus if 





high tide be only ten feet higher than low 
tide, every square foot of the sea-bottom 
supports 620 pounds more at high than at 
low water; and 620 pounds to the square 
foot is nearly eight million tons to the 
square mile. Again, the barometer ranges 
through fully two inches, and a pool of 
mercury two inches deep and a square 
foot in area weighs 145 pounds; hence 
when the barometer is very high every 
square foot of the earth’s surface supports 
about 140 pounds more than if it is low; 
and 140 pounds to the square foot is 
1,800,000 tons to the square mile. 

Now rocks are not absolutely rigid 
— flexure, certainly less so than most 
of the metals, and these enormous weights 
have to be supported by the rocks. Tak- 
ing a probable estimate for the elasticity 
of rocks, I have made some calculations 
as to the amount of effect that we may ex- 
pect from this shifting of weights, and I 
find that it is likely that we are at least 
three or four inches nearer the earth’s 
centre when the barometer is very high 
than when it is very low.* 

It may be that the incessant straining 
and unstraining of the earth’s surface is 
partly the cause of earth-tremors, and we 
can at least understand that these strains 
may well play the part of the trigger for 
precipitating the explosion of the internal 
seismic forces. 

The calculations also show that near 
the seacoast the soil must be tilted towards 
the sea at high water, and that the angle 
of tilting may be such as could be detected 
by a delicate instrument like that of M. 
d’Abbadie. 

This breathing of the solid earth seems 
to afford a wide field for scientific activity. 
It would be premature to speculate as to 
how far it will be possible to educe law 
from what is now chaotic; but it is clear 
that the co-operation of many observers 
will be required to separate the purely 
local from the true terrestrial changes. 
The directors of astronomical observa- 
tories have peculiar facilities for the study 
of displacements of the vertical, and it is 
to be regretted that hitherto most of them 
have been contented. to banish, as far as 
may be, the troubles caused in their astro- 
nomical work by earth-tremors and dis- 
placements of the vertical. 

G. H. DARWIN. 


* Second Report to British Association on Lunar 
Disturbance of Gravity, 1882. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A SOCIAL DIFFICULTY. 


THE bishop laid down the telegram on 
the table with the air of a man who has 
made his mind up, and will hear no fur- 
ther nonsense from anybody about it. 

“No, my dear,” he said to his wife 
decisively. ‘“He’s been acquitted, and 
that is so far satisfactory —to a certain 
extent, I grant you, satisfactory; hu- 
manly speaking, it was almost impossible 
that he could be acquitted. The evidence 
didn’t suffice to convince the court-martial. 
I’m glad of it, very glad of it, of course, 
for poor Iris’s sake; but upon my word, 
Charlotte, I can’t imagine how on earth 
they can ever have found it in their con- 
sciences to acquit him. In my opinion — 
humanly speaking once more —it’s mor- 
ally certain that Captain Burbury himself 
embezzled every penny of all that money.” 

Mrs. Brandreth turned the telegram 
over nervously, with two big tears stand- 
ing ready to fali in the corners of her dear 
motherly old eyes, and then asked in a 
timid voice, “So you’ve quite decided, 
have you, Arthur, that it must be all 
broken off between him and poor Iris?” 

The bishop played with his paper-knife, 
half stuck through the Guardian in his 
“My dear,” he answered, 


testy fashion. 
with the natural impatience of a just man 
unduly provoked by female persistence, 


“ how is it possible, I put it to you, that we 
could ever dream of letting her marry him? 
I don’t wish to judge him harshly —far 
be it from me to judge any man; I hope I 
understand my duty as a Christian better ; 
but still, Charlotte, it’s one of our duties, 
you know, —an unpleasant duty, but none 
the less a duty on that account — not to 
shut our eyes against plain facts. We 
are entrusted with the safe-keeping of 
our daughter’s happiness, and I say we 
oughtn’t to allow her to imperil it by throw- 
ing herself away upon a man whom we 
strongly suspect— upon just grounds — 
to be quite unworthy of her. I’m sorry 
that we must give Iris so much pain; but 
our duty, Charlotte, our duty, I say, lies 
clear before us. The young man himself 
sees it. What more would you wish, I 
wonder?” 

Mrs. Brandreth sighed quietly, and let 
the two tears roll unperceived down her 
placid, gentle, fair old face. “The court- 
martial has taken a more lenient view of 
the case, Arthur,” she suggested tenta- 
tively, after a pause of a few minutes. 

The bishop looked up from the table of 
contents of the Guardian with a forcedly 
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benign glance of Christian forbearance. 
Women wi// be women, of course, and 
will sympathize with daughters and so 
forth in all their foolish matrimonial en- 
tanglements. ‘ My dear,” he explained, 
with his practised episcopal smile of gen- 
tle condescension to the lower intelligence 
of women and of the inferior clergy, ** you 
must recollect that the court-martial had 
to judge of legal proof and legal certainty. 
Moral proof and moral certainty are, of 
course, quite another matter. I might 
hesitate, on the evidence given, to im- 
prison this young man or even to deprive 
him of his commission in the army; and 
yet I might hesitate on the very same 
grounds to let him take my daughter in 
marriage. He has been acquitted, it is 
true, on the charge ; but asuspicion, Char- 
lotte, a certain vague shadow of formal 
suspicion must always, in future, hang 
over him like a cloud. Czsar’s wife— 
you remember the Roman dictator said, 
Czsar’s wife must be above suspicion. 
Surely, if even a heathen thought that, 
we, Charlotte, with all our privileges, 
ought to be very careful on what sort of 
man we bestow Iris.” 

And having thus summarily dismissed 
the matter, the bishop turned with pro- 
found interest to the discussion on the 
evil consequences of the Burials Bill and 
the spread of Dissent in the west of En- 
gland. 

To a mind deeply engrossed with these 
abstruse and important subjects, the ques- 
tion about poor Iris’s relations with Cap- 
tain Burbury, of the Hundred and Fiftieth, 
was, of course, a relatively small one. 
Iris, indeed, had never been engaged to 
him; that was a great comfort in all this 
ugly, unpleasant business. The young 
man had only buzzed a little around the 
episcopal palace at Whitchester, danced 
with her, talked to her, and arrived at a 
slight private understanding which didn’t 
exactly amount to a regular engagement, 
and which had never been officially com- 
municated to the parental ear. That, at 
least, was a great comfort; the bishop 
considered it almost providential. Since 
this awkward question about the deficiency 
in the adjutant’s accounts had first arisen, 
to be sure, the bishop had learned from 
Mrs. Brandreth that this young man (he 
always spoke of Harry Burbury in that 
oblique fashion) had succeeded in making 
a passing impression upon poor Iris’s un- 
bestowed affections. But then girls, you 
see, are always fancying themselves in 
love with some young man or other, and 
are always profoundly convinced for the 
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time being that they can never conceiva- 
bly be happy without him. We, my dear 
Mr. Dean, or my dear Sir William, who 
are men of the world —I mean, who are 
persons of maturer years and more solid 
understanding — we know very well that 
in six months or so girls forget all about 
that nice Mr. Blank or that dear Captain 
Somebody in their last passing fancy for 
young So-and-so, who will in due time be 
equally forgotten, in favor of some more 
really desirable and eligible person. And 
as in this case there would be no pub- 
lic withdrawal, no open breach of an 
announced engagement, Dr. Brandreth 
turned complacently to the discussion on 
the Burials Bill, and in ten minutes had 
completely dismissed from his profound 
episcopal mind the whole subject of Cap- 
tain Burbury’s unfortunate court-martial. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Brandreth, who was 
not philosophical, like the bishop, but who 
felt herself most imprudently sympathetic 
with all dear Iris’s little girlish feelings — 
quite wickedly so, she was almost afraid — 
Mrs. Brandreth, I say, had stolen away 
quietly to her daughter’s room, and was 
sitting on the little couch at the foot of 
the bed, with Iris’s hand held fast in hers, 
and Iris’s soft crimson cheek laid tenderly 
on her motherly shoulder. “There, there, 


darling,” she was saying with tears in her 
eyes, as she soothed her daughter’s hand 
gently with her own; “don’t cry, Iris, 


don’t cry, wf pet. Yes, do cry; it'll do 
you good, darling. Perhaps by-and-by, 
when things blow over a little, your papa 
wiil think rather differently about it.” 

Iris took up the telegram for the fiftieth 
time with a fresh flood of tears: “ From 
Captain Burbury, Aldershot, to Miss 
Brandreth, Eaton Place, London. The 
court-martial has acquitted me on all the 
charges. But I can never, never see you 
again.” 

“Oh, mamma,” she cried through her 
sobs and tears, ** how cruel of him to say 
such a thing as that, and at such a mo- 
ment!” 

**No, no, dearest,” her mother said. 
“He was quite right to say it. He feels 
the horrible suspicion rests upon him still, 
and he can’t bear to face you while it’s 
hanging over him. No good and true 
man could dootherwise. But,” she added 
after a moment’s pause, “I think, Iris, I 
think, darling, in spite of what he says, 
you'll probably see him here this very 
evening.” 

Iris gave a sudden start of surprise and 
pleasure. “ This evening, mamma! This 


” 
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no, not after sending me such a telegram 
as that, dear, surely!” 

Mrs. Brandreth had not the slightest 
idea in the world that she was a practical 
psychologist — probably she could not 
have pronounced the word even if you had 
asked her — yet she answered quite read- 
ily, “ Why, you know, Iris, he must have 
come strai ht out from the court-martial 
and sent off that telegram in the heat of 
the moment, just to let you know at once 
he had been at any rate acquitted. Of 
course he couldn’t help adding the de- 
spairing tag about his never, never seeing 
you. But when he goes back to his own 
quarters and thinks it over a little, he’ll 
make up his mind —I know young men, 
my dear —he’ll make up his mind that he 
must run up to town and speak with you 
once more before he breaks it all off for- 
ever. And if he sees you, Iris — but, 
after all, why shou/d he break it off? He 
has nothing to be ashamed of. For, in- 
deed, I’m quite sure, darling, he never, 
never, never, never could have taken thate 
dreadful money.” 

“ Of course not, mamma,” Iris answered 
simply, with profound confidence. What 
a blessed thing it is to be a trustful 
woman! The bishop’s moral certainty 
was really nothing at all compared to his 
pretty, weeping daughter’s unshaken con- 
viction. 

“Charlotte,” the bishop said, puttin 
his head in at the door for a second, wit 
his episcopal hat suspended loosely in his 
right hand, “I’ve ordered the carriage, 
and I’m going down now to the Athe- 
neum; from the Athenzum I shall drive 
on to the House of Lords ; from the House 
of Lords, after dinner, I shall go into the 
Commons and hear what those Dissenting 
Glamorgan people have got to say about 
this distressing Welsh disestablishment 
business. Very probably the debate may 
be late. I shall send the carriage home, 
in case you want it, and I shall cabit back 
or take the Metropolitan. Don’t sit up 
for me. Have you got a latch-key?” 

Mrs. Brandreth gave an involunta 
start. The notion of the bishop demand- 
ing a latch-key was really and truly too 
ridiculous. The fact was, the Brand- 
reths had only just taken their furnished 
house in Eaton Place for the season that 
very week, and the bishop himself had 
arrived alone from the palace, Whitches- 
ter, that identical morning. A man op- 
pressed by the spiritual Sevdioun of an 
entire diocese cannot, of course, be rea- 


; sonably expected to go house-hunting. 


very evening?” she cried excitedly. “ Oh, | It was irrational and unscriptural, Dr. 
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Brandreth held, to suppose that he should 
leave the work of his see to serve tables. 
So Mrs. Brandreth and Iris had come to 
town and secured the episcopal lodgings 
beforehand; and as soon as ae 
was put fully straight, the bishop himself 
came up for the session to “ his own hired 
house ” (like St. Paul) and entered into 
the enjoyment of a neatly ordered and 
well-arranged study. This, he explained, 
left his mind perfectly free for the wearing 
and harassing duties of the episcopate, 
combined, as they were under our existing 
circumstances, with the arduous work of 
a lord spiritual in the Upper House. 

Yes, Mrs. Brandreth Aad a latch-key; 
and the bishop, still absorbed in soul by 
the effects of the Burials Bill and the ag- 
gressive conduct of the Glamorganshire 
Dissenters, kissed his wife and daughter 
mechanically, and went off ruminating to 
the Atheneum. “Iris has been crying,” 
he said to himself with a pensive smile, 
as John turned the handle of the carriage 
door respectfully behind him. “ Girls will 
make a fuss about these foolish love affairs. 
But in a little while she’s sure to get over 
it. Indeed, for my part, what she can 
possibly see to admire in this young man 
in the Hundred and Fiftieth rather than 
in poor dear good Canon Robinson, who 
would make such an admirable husband 
for her —though, to be sure, there zs a 
certain disparity in age —fairly passes 
my comprehension.” 

And yet, when young Mr. Brandreth of 
Christ Church had wooed and won Char- 
lotte Vandeleur, he was himself a hand- 
some young curate. 

The afternoon wore away slowly in 
Eaton Place, but dinner-time came at last, 
and just as Mrs. Brandreth and Iris were 
rising up disconsolately from a pitiable 
pretence of dinner, “for the sake of the 
servants,” there came a very military 
knock at the front door, which made poor 
Iris jump and start with a sudden flush of 
vivid color on her pale cheek. 

“1 told you so, darling,” Mrs. Brandreth 
half whispered in a pleased undertone. 
“It’s Captain Burbury.” 

And so it was. The mother’s psychol- 
ogy (or instinct if you will) had told her 
correctly. Mrs. Brandreth rose to go into 
the drawing-room as soon as the card was 
duly laid before her. “I oughtn’t toleave 
them alone by themselves,” she thought 
to herself silently. “If I did, under the 
circumstances, Arthur would be justifiably 
angry.” And, so thinking, she drew her 
daughter’s arm in hers, murmured softly, 
“Tris dear, I really feel I oughtn’t to leave 
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you,” and— walked off quietly without 
another word into her own boudoir. 

Iris, her heart beating fast and high, 
opened the door and stepped alone into 
the front drawing-room. 

As she entered, Harry Burbury, that 
penitent and shamefaced man, walked up 
to her with hands outstretched, — seemed 
for a moment as if he would bow merely, 
—then made as though he would shake 
hands with her —and finally, carried away 
for a moment from his set purpose, caught 
her up ardently in both his arms, kissed 
her face half-a-dozen times over, and 
pressed her tight against his heaving 
bosom. 

He had never kissed her so before, but 
Iris somehow felt to herself that the action 
just then really required no apology. 

Next minute, Harry Burbury stepped 
back again a few paces and surveyed her 
sadly, with his face burning a fiery crim- 
son. Qh, Iris,” he cried, “I mean Miss 
Brandreth —no, Iris. I made up my 
mind as I came along in the train from 
Aldershot that I should never, never again 
call you Iris.” 

“ But, Harry, you made up 
too, you would never see me!’ 

“T did, Iris, but I thought — I thought, 
when I came to think it over, that perhaps 
I had better come and tell you, before I 
left England, why I felt it must be all 
closed forever between us.” 

“Left England, Harry! All closed be- 
tween us!” 

“Yes, Iris; yes, darling!” And here 
Harry so far forgot his resolution once 
more that he again kissed her. “I shall 
resign my commission and go away some- 
where to the colonies.” 

“ Harry!” 

It was a cry of distress, and it rang ter- 
ribly in the young man’s ears; but with 
an effort he steeled himself. He didn’t 
even kiss her. “Iris,” he began once 
more, “it isn’t any use my trying to call 

ou Miss Brandreth, and I won’t do it. 
ris, I feel that, after this, I have no right 
to come near you in future. I have no 
right to blight your life with that horrid, 
terrible, undeserved suspicion.” 

“But, Harry, you are innocent! You 
didn’t take it! And the court-martial 
acquitted you.” 

“ Yes, darling, they acquitted me of the 
charge, but not of the suspicion. If I 
had taken it, Iris —if a man had taken it, 
I mean, he might perhaps have kept his 
place, on the strength of the acquittal, 
and tried to live it down and brazen it out 
in spite of everything. But, as I didn’t 


your mind, 
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take it, and as I can’t bear the shadow of 
that horrible suspicion, I won't live on 
any longer in England, and I certainly 
won’t burden you, dearest, with such a 
terrible, unspeakable shame.” 

“ Harry,” Iris cried, looking up at him 
suddenly, “I know you didn’t do it. I 
love you. I trust you. Why should we 
ever mind the other people ?” 

Harry faltered. “ But the bishop?” he 
asked. “How about your father, Iris? 
No, no, darling, I can never marry you 
while the shadow of this hideous, un- 
worthy doubt rests over me still.” 

Iris took his hand in hers with a ges- 
ture of tenderness which robbed the act of 
all suspicion of unwomanly forwardness. 
Then she began to speak to him in a low, 
soft voice, to comfort him, to soothe him, 
to tell him that nobody would ever believe 
it about him, till Harry Burbury himself 
began half to fancy that his sensitive na- 
ture had exaggerated the evil. How long 
they sat there whispering together it would 
be hard to say; when lovers once take to 
whispering, the conversation may readily 
prolong itself for an indefinite period. So 
at least Mrs. Brandreth appeared to think, 
for at the end of a quiet hour or so her 
sense of propriety overcame her sympathy 
with Iris, and she went down to join the 
young couple in the front drawing-room. 
It gives me great pain to add, however, 
that she stood for a moment and rustled 
about a few magazines and papers on the 
landing-table, very prudently, before actu- 
ally turning the handle of the drawing- 
room door. This is a precaution too fre- 
quently neglected in such cases by the 
matter-of-fact and the unwary, but one 
whose breach I have often known to pro- 
duce considerable inconvenience to the 
persons concerned. 

When Mrs. Brandreth at last entered, 
she found Iris, as girls are usually found 
on similar occasions, seated by herself 
bolt upright on a very stiff-backed chair 
at the far end of the room, while Harry 
Burbury was playing nervously with the 
end of his moustache on the opposite side 
of the centre ottoman. Such phenomenal 
distance spoke more eloquently to Mrs. 
Brandreth’s SS acumen than 
any degree of propinquity could possibly 
have done. “They must have been very 
confidential with one another,” Mrs. 
Brandreth thought to herself wisely. “I’ve 
no doubt they’ve settled the matter by 
themselves offhand, without even think- 
ing the least in the world about dear 
Arthur.” 

“Mamma,” Iris said timidly but quite 
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Sate. as her mother stood half hesitat- 
ing beside her, “ Harry and I have been 
talking this matter over, and at first Harry 
wanted to leave England; but I’ve been 
saying to him that somebody must have 
taken the money, and the best thing he can 
do is to stop here and try to find out who 
really took it. And he’s going to do so, 
And, for the present,” Iris emphasized the 
words very markedly, “ we’re not to be 
engaged at all to one another ; but, by-and- 
by, when Harry has cleared his reputa- 
tion ——” and here Iris broke off sud- 
denly, a becoming blush doing duty ad- 
mirably for the principal verb in the 
unfinished sentence. (This figure of 
speech is known to grammarians as an 
aposiopesis. The name is for the most 
part unknown to young ladies, but the 
figure itself is largely employed by them 
with great effect in ordinary conversa- 
tion.) 

Mrs. Brandreth smiled a faint and 
placid smile. ‘“ My dear Iris,” she said, 
“what would your papa say if he only 
heard you talk like that?” And feeling 
now quite compromised as one of the 
wicked conspirators, the good lady sat 
down and heard it all out, the house there- 
upon immediately resolving itself into a 
committee of ways and means. 

It was very late indeed, when Mrs. 
Brandreth, looking at her watch, ex- 
claimed in some surprise that she really 
wondered dear Arthur hadn’t come home 
ages ago. 

At this unexpected mention of the bish- 
op, Harry Burbury, who had run up to 
town honestly intending to see him and 
renounce his daughter, but had allowed 
himself to be diverted by circumstances 
into another channel, rose abruptly to take 
his departure. It occurred to him at once 
that two o’clock in the morning is not per- 
haps the best possible time at which to 
face a very irate and right reverend father. 
Besides, how on earth could he satisfacto- 
rily explain his presence in the bishop’s 
own hired house at that peculiarly unsea- 
sonable hour? 


As for Mrs. Brandreth, now fairly em- 
barked on that terrible downward path of 
the committed conspirator, she whispered 
to Iris, as William fastened the big front 
door behind Captain Burbury, “ Perhaps, 
dear, it might be quite as well not to men- 


tion just at present to your papa that 
Harry” — yes, she actually called him 
Harry !— “has been to see you here this 
evening. And if we were to go to bed 
at once, you know, and get our lights out 
quickly, before your papa comes home 
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from the House, it might, perhaps, be all 
the better.” 

To such depths of frightful duplicity 
does the downward path, once embarked 
in, rapidly conduct even an originally 
right-minded clerical lady ! 

Meanwhile the bishop, sitting with sev- 
eral of his episcopal brethren in the peers’ 
gallery at the House of Commons, forgot 
all about the lapse of time in his burning 
indignation at the nefarious proposals of 
the honorable gentlemen from that revolu- 
tionary Glamorganshire. It was a field- 
night for the disestablishers and disen- 
dowers, and there seemed no chance, 
humanly speaking, that the debate would 
be terminated within any reasonable or 
moderate period. At last, about a quar- 
ter to two, the bishop took his watch cas- 
ually from his pocket. “ Bless my soul!” 
he cried in surprise to his right reverend 
companion, “I must really be going. I 
hadn’t the least idea the time had gone so 
fast. Mrs. Brandreth will positively be 
wondering what has become of me.” 

There were several cabs outside the 
House, but it was a fair, clear, star-lit 
night, and the bishop on the whole, being 
chilly with horror, preferred walking. It 
would stretch his episcopal legs a little, 
after such a long spell of sitting, to walk 
from Whitehall down to Eaton Place. So 
he walked on along the silent streets till 
he came to the corner of St. Peter’s 
Church. 

Then an awful thought suddenly flashed 
across his bewildered mind. Which house 
did he actually live in? 

Yes, yes. It wastootrue. He had for- 
gotten to notice or to ask the number ! 

If the bishop had been a little more a 
man of the world, he would, no doubt, 
have walked off to the nearest hotel, or 
returned to the House and thrown himself 
upon the hospitality of the first met among 
his spiritual compeers. But he doubted 
whether it would be quite professional to 
knock up the night-porter of the Grosve- 
nor at two in the morning, and demand a 
bed without luggage or introduction; 
while, as to his episcopal brethen, he 
would hardly like to ask them for shelter 
under such unpleasant and humiliating 
circumstances. The bishop hesitated ; and 
the bishop who hesitates is lost. Nothing 
but an unfaltering confidence in all his 
own opinions and actions can ever carry a 
bishop through the snares and pitfalls of 
modern life. He felt in his pocket for the 
unused latch-key. Yes, there it was, safe 
enough; but what door was it meant to 
open’? The bishop remembered nothing 





on earth about it.. Mrs. Brandreth had 
met him at Paddington that morning with 
his own carriage, and he recollected dis- 
tinctly that she had given John merely the 
usual laconic direction, “ Home!” When 
he came out that afternoon, absorbed as he 
was by the proceedings of the Glamorgan- 
shire Dissenters, and distracted somewhat 
by side reflections about Iris’s love affairs, 
he hadn’t even had time to notice at which 
end of the street his own hired house ha 
pened to be situated. There was clearly 
only one way out of the difficulty; he 
must try all the doors, one after another, 
and see which one that particular latch-key 
was intended to open. 

Walking up cautiously to the corner 
house, the bishop tried to stick that unfor- 
tunate key boldly intothe keyhole. It was 
too large. “on possumus,” the bishop 
murmured with a placid smile — it is pro- 
fessional to smile under trying circum- 
stances — and with his slow and stately 
tread descended the steps to try the next 
one. 

The next one succeeded a trifle better, 
it is true, but not completely. The key- 
hole was quite big enough, to be sure, but 
the wards stubbornly refused to yield to 
the gentle and dexterous episcopal pres- 
sure. In vain did the bishop deftly return 
to the charge (just as if it were a visita- 
tion); in vain did he coax and twist and 
turn and wheedle ; “hose stiff-necked wards 
obstructed his passage as rudely and 
stoutly as though they had been uncom- 
promising Glamorganshire Dissenters. 
Baffled, but not disheartened, the bishop 
turned tentatively to the third door. Oh, 


joy! The key fits! it moves! it withdraws 


the bolt readily from the clencher! The 
bishop pushed the door gently. Disap- 
pointment once more! The door was 
evidently locked and fastened. ‘“ This sit- 
uation begins to grow ridiculous,” thought 
the bishop. “ Onecan almost enter faint- 
ly, by proxy, into the personal feelings of 
our misguided brother, the enterprising 
burglar.’ 

On the bishop went, trying door after 
door down the whole south side of Eaton 
Place, till he had almost reached the very 
end. It was certainly absurd, and what 
was more it was painfully monotonous. It 
made a man feel like a thief in the night. 
The bishop couldn’t help glancing furtively 
around him, and wondering what any of 
his diocesans would say if only they could 
see their right reverend superior in this 
humiliating and undignified position. His 
hand positively trembled as he tried the 
last door but five; and when it proved but 
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one more failure to add to the long list of 
his misfortunes, he took a sidelong look 
to right and left, and seeing a light still 
burning feebly within ‘he hall, he applied 
for a second his own keen episcopal eye 
with great reluctance to the big keyhole. 

Next moment he felt a heavy hand 
clapped forcibly upon his right shoulder, 
and turning round he saw the burly figure 
of an elderly policeman, with inquisitive 
bull’s-eye turned full upon him in the most 
orthodox fashion. 

“ Now then, my man,” the policeman 
said, glancing with scant regard at his hat 
and gaiters, “you've got to come along 
with me, I take it. I’ve been watchin’ 
= all the way down the street, and I 

now what you’re up to. You're loiterin’ 
about with intent to commit a felony, 
that’s just about the size of what you’re 
doin’.” 

Dr. Brandreth drew himself up to his 
full height, and answered in his severest 
tone, “ My good fellow, you are quite mis- 
taken. I am the Bishop of Whitchester. 
I don’t remember the exact number of my 
own door, and I’ve been trying the latch- 
key, on my return from the House of 
Lords, to see which keyhole it happened 
to open.” 

The policeman smiled a professional 
smile of waggish incredulity. ‘“ Bishop, 
indeed!” he echoed contemptuously. 
“ House of Lords! Exactnumber! Gam- 
mon and spinach! Very well got up, in- 
deed, ’specially the leggin’s. But it won’t 
go down. It’s been triedon afore. Bish- 
ops is played out, my man, I tell you. I 
*spose, now, you’ve just been dinin’ with 
the Prince of Wales, and havin’ a little 
private conversation at Lambeth Palace 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury!” 
And the policeman winked the wink of a 
knowing one at his own pleasantries with 
immense satisfaction. 

“Constable,” the bishop said sternly, 
“this levity is out of place. If you do not 
believe me to be what my dress proclaims 
me, then you should at least take me into 
custody as a suspicious person without 
insulting my character and dignity. Go 
down with me to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in a cab, and I will soon prove to 
you that you are quite mistaken.” 

The policeman put his finger rudely to 
the side of his nose. “Character and 
dignity,” he replied with unbecoming 
amusement — “character and dignity, in- 
deed! Why, my good man, I know you 
well enough, don’t you trouble yourself. 
My mates and me, we've been lookin’ for 
you here this three months. Think I 
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don’t remember you? Oh, but I do, 
though. Why, you’re the party as got 
into a private house in Pimlico last year, 
a-representing yourself to be a doctor, an’ 
cribbed a gold watch and a ’ole lot of real 
silver from the unsuspectin’ family. Come 
along with me, bishop, I’m a-goin’ to take 
your reverence right »!f down to the sta- 
tion.” 

The poor bishop temporized and expos- 
tulated, but all to no purpose. He even 
ventured, sorely against his conscience, 
to try the effect of a silver key in unlock- 
ing the hard heart of the mistaken con- 
stable ; but that virtuous officer with much 
spirit indignantly repudiated any such 
insidious assaults upon his professional 
incorruptibility. The bishop inwardly 
groaned and followed him. “ How easily,” 
he thought to himself with a sigh, “ even 
the most innocent and respectable of men 
may fall unawares under a disgraceful 
suspicion!” For it is only in a limited 
and technical sense that bishops regard 
themselves as miserable sinners. 

Even as the thought flashed across his 
mind, he saw standing under a neighbor- 
ing doorway a person who was evidently 
endeavoring to escape notice, and in whom 
his quick eye immediately detected the 
bodily presence of Captain Burbury. 

The bishop drewa sigh of relief. This 
was clearly quite providential. Under 
any other circumstances he would, per- 
haps, have been curious to know how 
Captain Burbury came to be lingering so 
close beside his own hired house at that 
unseemly hour. He would have suspected 
an audacious attempt to communicate with 
Iris, contrary to the presumed wishes and 
desires of her affectionate parents. But 
just as yay then stood, the bishop was 
inclined to hail with delight the presence 
of anybody whatsoever who could per- 
sonally identify him. He was in a lenient 
mood as to unproved suspicions. To his 
horror, however, Captain Burbury, — 
a rapid glance sideways at his episcop 
costume, silhouetted out strikingly against 
the light from the policeman’s bull’s-eye, 
turned his back upon the pair with evident 
disinclination then and there to meet him, 
and began to walk rapidly away in the 
opposite direction. 


There was no time to be lost. It wasa 


moment for action. Captain Burbury must 
be made to recognize him. Half-breaking 
away from the burly policeman, who still, 
however, kept his solid hand firmly gripped 
around the episcopal forearm, the bishop 
positively ran at the top of his speed 
towards the somewhat slinking and re- 
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treating captain, closely followed by the 
angry constable, who dragged him back 
with all his force, at the same time spring- 
ing his rattle violently. 

“Captain Burbury, Captain Burbury!” 
gasped the breathless bishop, as he man- 
aged at last to come within earshot of the 
retiring figure. “Stop a minute, I beg of 
you. Please come here and explain to 
the constable.” 

Captain Burbury turned slowly round 
and faced his two pursuers with obvious 
reluctance. For a second he seemed 
hardly to recognize the bishop; then he 
bowed a little stiffly, and observed in a 
somewhat constrained voice, “ The bishop. 
How singular! Good-evening. I suppose 
— this officer—is showing you the way 
home to your new quarters.” 

The policeman’s sharp eye lost none 
of these small touches, “ Doesn’t want 
to get lagged hisself,” he thought silently. 
“Didn’t half like the other fellow letting 
me see he was a pal of his after I’d copped 
him!” 

“Captain Burbury,” the bishop said, 
panting, “I have most unfortunately for- 
gotten the number of my new house. I 
was rather imprudently trying to open the 
doors all along the street with the latch- 
key which Mrs, Brandreth gave me on 
my leaving home for the House of Lords 
this morning, in order to see which lock it 
fitted, when this constable quite properly 
observed, and, I am sorry to say, misin- 
terpreted my action. He believes I am 
loitering about to commit afelony. Have 
the goodness, please, to tell him who I am.” 

“This is the Bishop of Whitchester,” 
Harry Burbury answered, very red, and 
with a growing sense of painful discom- 
fort, expecting every moment that the 
bishop would turn round upon him and 
ask how he came to be there. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” the constable thought 
to himself merrily. “Bishop and cap- 
tain! Captain and bishop! That’s a good 
one, that is! They’re a gang, they are. 
Very well got up, too, the blooming pair 
of ’em. But they’re a couple of strong 
’uns, that’s what I call’em. I won’tlet on 
that I twig ’em for the present. Two able- 
bodied burglars at once on one’s hands is 
no joke, even for the youngest and ac- 
tivest members of the force. I'll just wait 
till Q 94 answers my rattle. Meanwhile, 
as they says at the theayter, I will dis- 
semble.” 

And he dissembled for the moment with 
such admirable effect that the bishop 
fairly thought the incident settled, and 
began to congratulate himself in his own 
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mind on this truly providential nocturnal 
meeting with Captain Burbury. 

“ And what’s his lordship’s exact num- 
ber?” the constable asked with a scarcely 
suppressed ironical emphasis on the title 
of honor. 

“Two hundred and seventy,” Harry 
Burbury answered, trembling. 

“ Two hundred and seventy !” the guar- 
dian of the peace repeated slowly. “Two 
hundred and seventy! So that’s it, is it? 
Why, bless my soul, that’s the very door 
that the military gent was a-lurkin’ and 
a-skulkin’ on! Perhaps you’ve got a latch- 
key about you somewhere for that one, 
too, eh, captain?” 

Before the bishop could indignantly re- 
pel this last shameful insinuation, Q 94, 
summoned hastily by his neighbor’s rattle 
from the next beat, came running up in 
eager expectation. 

“ All right, Simson,” the bishop’s orig- 
inal captor exclaimed joyfully, now throw- 
ing off the mask and ceasing to dissemble. 
“ This is a good job, this lot. This here 
reverend gentleman’s the Bishop of Whit- 
chester, an’ his lordship’s been a-loiterin’ 
round in Eaton Place with intent to com- 
mit a felony. I ketched him at it a-tryin’ 
the latch-keys. This other military gent’s 
his friend, the captain, as can answer con- 
fidential for his perfect respectability. 
Ho, ho, ho! Security ain’t good enough. 
The captain was a-skulkin’ and a-loungin’ 
round the aireys hisself, an’ didn’t want at 
first to recognize his lordship. But the 
bishop, he very properly insisted on it. 
It’s a gang this is; that’s what it is; the 
bishop’s Senn wanted this three months 
to my certain knowledge as the medical 
gent what cribbed the silver. I'll take 
along his lordship, Simson ; you just ketch 
a hold of the captain, will you?’ 

Harry Burbury saw at once that remon- 
strance and explanation would be quite 
ineffectual. He gave himself up quietly to 
go to the station ; and the bishop, fretting 
and fuming with speechless indignation, 
followed behind as fast as his gaitered 
legs would carry him. 

Arrived at the station, the bishop, to his 
great surprise, found his protestations of 
innocence and references to character dis- 


regarded with a lordly indifference which 
quite astounded him. He was treated 
with more obvious disrespect, in fact, than 
the merest curate in a country parish. 
He turned to Harry Burbury for sympa- 


thy. But Harry only smiled a soured 
smile, and observed bitterly, “ Itis so easy 
to condemn anybody, you know, upon 
mere suspicion.’ 
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The bishop felt a twinge of conscience. 
It was somewhat increased when the in- 
spector in charge quietly remarked, “I 
feel a moral certainty that my officers are 
right; but still, in consideration of the 
dress you wear —a very clever disguise, 
certainly — I'll send one of them to make 
inquiries at the address you mention. 
Meanwhile, Thompson, lock ’em up sepa- 
rately in the general lock-up. We're very 
full to-night, bishop. I’m sorry we can't 
accommodate you with a private cell. 
It’s irregular, 1 know, but we’re terribly 
overcrowded. You'll have to go in along 
with a couple of other prisoners.” 

Moral certainty! The bishop started 
visibly at the phrase. It’s hard to con- 
demn a man unheard upon a moral cer- 
tainty! 

There was no help for it, so the bishop 
allowed himself to be quietly thrust into a 
large cell already occupied by two other 
amiable-looking prisoners. One of them, 
to judge by the fashion in which he wore 
his hair, had very lately completed his 
term of residence in one of her Majesty’s 
houses of detention; the other foaled 
rather as though he were at present merely 
a candidate for the same distinction in the 
near future. 

Both the men looked at the new-comer 
with deep interest ; but as he withdrew at 
once into the far corner, and seated him- 
self suspiciously upon the bed, without 
displaying any desire to engage in con- 
versation, common politeness prevented 
them from remarking upon the singularity 
of his costume in such a position. So 
they went on with their own confabula- 
tion quite unconcernedly after a moment, 
taking no further notice in any way of 
their distinguished clerical companion. 

“Then that’s not the business you’re 
lagged upon?” one of them said coolly to 
the other. “It isn’t the adjutant’s ac- 
counts, you think? It’s the other matter, 
is it?” 

“ Oh 
quietly. 


yes,” the second man answered 
“If it had been the adjutant’s 
accounts, you see, I’d have rounded, of 


course, on Billy the Growler. I never did 
like that fellow, the Growler, you know; 
an’ I don’t see why I should have my five 
years for it, when he’s had the best part 
of the swag, look ’ee. I had no hand in 
it, confound it. It was all the Growler. 
I didn’t even get nothink out of it. That 
ain’t fair now, is it, I put it to you?” 

“ No, it ain’t,” the first man answered, 
the close-cropped one. “But there'll be 
some sort of inquiry about it now, in 
course, for — worse luck for the Growler 
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—I heard this evenin’ the court-martial’s 
acquitted that there Captain Somebody. 
They’ll look about soon for some one else, 
I take it, to put the blame upon.” 

The other man laughed. “ Not that,” 
he put in carelessly. “The court-mar- 
tial’s acquitted him, but nobody don’t be- 
lieve he didn’t take it. Nobody ain’t going 
to suspect the Growler. Every one says 
it’s a moral certainty that that Captain 
Thingummy there he took the money.” 

The bishop drew a long breath. After 
all, this whole incident had been trul 
providential. No names were mentioned, 
to be sure; but from the circumstances 
of the case the bishop felt convinced the 
person referred to was Harry Burbury. 
Could he have been placed in this truly 
ludicrous position for a wise reason — on 
purpose to help in extricating an innocent 

erson from an undeserved calumny? The 

ishop, with all his little failings, was at 
bottom a right-minded and tender-hearted 
man. He would not have grudged even 
that awkward hour of disagreeable deten- 
tion in a common lock-up if he could be of 
any service, through his unjust incarcera- 
tion, to one of his dear but wrongfully 
suspected brethren. 

The men soon relapsed into silence, 
and threw themselves upon the bed and 
the bunk, which they assumed as by right, 
psn | the first comers. The bishop, never 
speaking a word to either, but ruminating 
strangely in his own mind, took his own 
seat in silence on the solitary chair over 
in the corner. 

The minutes wore away slowly, and the 
bishop nodded now and then in a quiet 
doze, till the clock of the nearest church 
had struck four. Then, the door of the 
big cell was opened suddenly, and the in- 
spector, with consternation and horror 
depicted legibly upon every fibre of his 
speaking countenance, entered the cell 
with a deferential bow. 

“My lord,” he cried in his politest 
tone to the delighted bishop, “ your car- 
riage is waiting at the door, and your 
coachman and footman have come here to 
identify you—a formality which I am 
sure will hardly be needful. I must apol- 
ogize most sincerely for the very unfortu- 
nate 

The bishop held up his finger warningly. 
Both the other occupants of the cell were 
fast asleep. “Don’t wake them,” the 
bishop whispered in an anxious tone. 
“T naturally don’t wish this story to get 
about.” 

The inspector bowed again. 
could better have suited his wishes. 


Nothing 
His 
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constables had made a foolish mistake, 
and the laugh would have been against 
them in the force itself, far more than 
against the right reverend gentleman. 
“ Who arrested the bishop?” would soon 
have become the joke of the day among 
the street Arabs. Besides, had he not, 
under stress of circumstances, been com- 
mitting the irregularity of putting as many 
as three prisoners in a single cell ? 

“ As you wish, my lord,” he answered 
submissively, and bowed the bishop with 
profound respect into the outer room. 

There John and the footman were wait- 
ing formally to recognize him, and the 
carriage stood ostentatiously at the door to 
carry him home again. 

“ Inspector,” the bishop said quietly, 
“you need not apologize further. But I 
don’t want this most unfortunate affair to 
get publicly spoken about. You will easily 
perceive that it might be regarded by — 
ahem ! —some irreverent persons in a ludi- 
crous light. I shall be glad if you will 
request your constables to say nothing 
-_ it to one another or to anybody 
else.” 

“ My lord,” the inspector said, with a 
feeling of the most profound relief, “ you 
may rely upon it that not a single soul ex- 
cept the parties concerned shall ever hear 
a word of the matter.” 

“And my companion in misfortune ?” 
the bishop asked, smiling. 

The inspector, in his faster of anxiety 
about the great prelate, had clean forgot- 
ten poor Harry Burbury. He went off at 
once to release the young man and make 
him a further nicely graduated apology. 

“Captain Burbury,” the bishop said, 
“can I drive yon anywhere? Where are 
you stopping ?” 

Harry’s face reddened a little. “ No- 
where, in fact,” he answered awkwardly. 
“The truth is, I have only just run up 
from Aldershot, and had meant to put up 
at the Charing Cross Hotel.” 

Companionship in misfortune emollit 
mores. The bishop relaxed his features 
and smiled graciously. “It’s too late to 
g° there now,” he said with unwonted 

indliness, ‘“ You had better come round 
to Eaton Place with me, and Mrs. Brand- 
reth will try to find a comfortable bed for 
you. 

Harry, hardly knowing what he did, 
followed the bishop timidly out to the 
Carriage. 

As soon as they had seated themselves 
on the well-padded cushions of the com- 
fortable episcopal brougham, the bishop 
suddenly turned round and asked his com- 
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panion, “ Captain Burbury, do you happen 
to know anybody anywhere who is called 
— excuse the nickname — the Growler?” 

Captain Burbury started in surprise. 
“The Growler!” he cried. “ Why, yes, 
certainly. He’s the adjutant’s orderly in 
my own regiment.” 

The bishop laid his hand kindly on the 
young man’s arm. “My dear Captain 
Burbury,” he said softly, “I believe I can 
do you a slight service. I have found a 
clue to the man who really embezzled the 
regimental money.” 

The carriage swam around before Harry 
Burbury’s eyes, and he clutched the arm- 
rest by the window tightly with his hand. 
After all, then, the bishop at any rate did 
not wholly suspect and mistrust him! 
Perhaps in the end he might marry Iris! 


“* My dear,” the bishop said to his wife, 
on the morning when the adjutant’s or- 
derly was first examined at Aldershot on 
the charge of embezzlement, “this strongly 
enforces the casual remark I happened to 
make to you the other day about the dif- 
ference between moral and legal cer- 
tainty.” 

“And as soon as this wretched man 
is really convicted,” Mrs. Brandreth ob- 
served timidly, “ there can be no reason 
why we shouldn’t announce that Iris is 
engaged to Captain Burbury.” 

When you have once rendered a man a 
signal service, you always retain a friendly 
feeling for him. The bishop looked up 
benevolently from his paper. “ Well, Char- 
lotte,” he said, “he seems a very proper, 
well-conducted young man, and though I 
should certainly myself have preferred 
Canon Robinson, I don’t see any good 
reason why he and Iris, if they like one 
another, shouldn’t be married as soon as 
convenient to you.” 


From Temple Bar. 
MARY, COUNTESS COWPER. 


THACKERAY, speaking of George II.’s 
reign, declared that in “that dreadfully 
selfish time,” among those crowds, 
“ rouged and lying and fawning,” he could 
not find “any one to be friends with. 
Show me,” he exclaims, “ some good per- 
son about that court; find me, among 
those selfish courtiers, those dissolute, gay 
people, some one being whom I can love 
and regard.” 

His arraignment applies with equal jus- 
tice to the court held by George and his 
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wife, while Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Yet in that corrupt circle Thackeray would 
certainly have found the friend he desired, 
had the diary of Caroline of Anspach’s 
lady of the bedchamber been given to the 
world when he wrote. Its frank, shrewd 
pages, notwithstanding the hasty brevity 
with which they were penned, give as dis- 
tinct a picture of the writer’s warm heart, 
active mind, and quick perception of the 
false or absurd, as the frontispiece, copied 
from Sir Godfrey Kneller, does of her 
noble head, with its broad candid brow, 
magnificent dark eyes, and sweet sensible 
mouth.* 

Pretty Molly Clavering, toasted by the 
Kit Cat Club, sung by Earl Rivers, ad- 
mired, accomplished, and light-hearted, 
was so free from the infection of the age 
as to reply, when told that the king’s man- 
ner showed she might rule the court if 
she chose: “ Power would be bought too 
dear by such dishonorable work.” And 
so devoted a wife did she become, that 
after seventeen happy married years she 
only survived her husband a few months : 
“ Dying,” says her daughter, “of a mal- 
ady often talked of, but seldom seen —a 
broken heart.” 

She was born in 1685, her father being 
John Clavering, of Chopwell, Durham, a 
cadet of the old Northumbrian family 
which owned Callalee and Axwell, many 
of whose members suffered severely both 
in purse and person for their Jacobite 
fidelity. The writer of the brief biograph- 
ical introduction regrets that “the sum of 
her personal memoirs is scanty ;”” but has 
not thought it worth while to record, even 
for refutation, a rumor connecting her 
with a dismal tragedy, which for a time 
clouded the prospects of her future hus- 
band, and threatened to cut short the ca- 
reer of her favorite brother. 

While Mary Clavering was progressing 
from the nursery to the schoolroom, Wil- 
liam and Spencer Cowper, sons of Sir 
William Cowper. of Hertford Castle, were 
young men distinguished for good looks, 

raceful manners, and great talent. Wil- 
iam, a king’s counsel, sat for Hertford to- 
gether with his father; Spencer was a 
barrister, of good income and standing, 
who went the home circuit with William, 
and shared his lodgings at the assize 
courts. Both brothers were married to 


young women of a and position — 
t 


the elder te Judith, daughter of Sir Robert 
Booth; the younger to Pennington, 
daughter of John Goodere, belonging to 


* Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper. 
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an old west-country family.* The Cow- 
pers had strong personal and political ties 
to Hertford, and frequently visited the 
town, keeping up a friendly intimacy with 
the electors, and especially with the widow 
and daughter of a rich Quaker named 
Stout who had been one of their most in- 
fluential supporters. 

Sarah Stout, a handsome Quakeress of 
twenty-six, visited at Sir William Cowper’s 
town house in Hatton Garden, and was 
in confidential correspondence with his 
daughters-in-law. When Mrs. William 
Cowper stayed in Hertford she exchanged 
visits with Miss Stout every day; when 
Mrs. Spencer Cowper visited the town, 
she introduced her rich and pretty friend 
to a gentleman named Marshall, who pro- 
posed toher but was refused. Meanwhile 
Spencer Cowper, at Miss Stout’s request, 
invested £200 of her fortune in a mort- 
gage —the only money he ever disposed 
of for her. 

The day before the spring assizes of 
1699 were opened, Spencer Cowper ar- 
rived at Hertford and dined with the 
Stouts. In the evening the mother left 
her daughter and her guest, thinking they 
had money matters to discuss,t and soon 
afterwards Miss Stout ordered her servant 
to prepare a bedroom for Mr. Cowper, 
who made no remark. At a quarter to 
eleven, while the maid was warming the 
bed, she heard the front door shut vio- 
lently, and on going down-stairs found the 
parlor empty. She and Mrs. Stout sat up 
all night for Sarah, but heard nothing of 
her till her body was discovered next 
morning in the Priory River, which flows 
through Hertford about half a mile from 
her home. At the inquest Spencer Cow- 
per stated that he had left Sarah Stout in 
her own house, where he never intended 
to sleep, having already taken possession 
of rooms engaged for his brother, who 
was detained in London. A verdict of 
suicide while of unsound mind was re- 
turned, and Mr. Cowper went on to 
Chelmsford with the judges and finished 
the circuit. 

Two months later Spencer Cowper and 
three of his friends — attorneys and a 
scrivener, men of good character and 
means, who had gone to Hertford on legal 
business on the same day as himself — 


* Within twenty years of Spencer Cowper’s trial, the 
“Bristol tragedy’? occurred —the murder of Sir John 
Dineley Goodere, or Goodyere, by his brother, Captain 
Goodyere. 

+ As they had, for Mr. Cowper paid her six pounds 
odd as interest from the mortgagor, which was found in 
her pocket after her death, and a receipt for the sum, 
which she had not signed, lay on the parlor table. 
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were charged with the murder of the 
young Quakeress, who it was alleged had 
een strangled and then thrown into the 
river. The only evidence brought against 
the three strangers was a piece of cord 
found in their room; the hot, dirty, and 
dishevelled appearance of one of them, 
who had ridden far in bad weather; anda 
jesting conversation overheard, and as 
they alleged misrepresented, by the people 
in whose house they lodged, on the beauty, 
fortune, and matrimonial prospects of 
Sarah Stout. Spencer Cowper defended 
himself and his friends with great ability, 
and produced two anonymous letters 
which, if written by Sarah Stout, as he 
declared, showed a mad infatuation for him 
yor sufficient to account for the fits of 
espondency and threats of self-destruc- 
tion proved by many witnesses, and sup- 
porting the theory of suicide. The Stouts 
on their part professed to miss a large sum 
of money belonging to Sarah, and to con- 
sider Mr. Cowper accountable for it; but 
would make oath of nothing, in accordance 
with therules of their sect. After along 
trial and most conflicting medical evi- 
dence, whose remarkable details it is im- 
possible to reproduce here,* all four 
prisoners were acquitted. Subsequent 


legal proceedings were however taken b 


the Stout family, and though they fell 
through, strong prejudice was excited 
against the Cowpers, and at the next gen- 
eral election it was clear that they had no 
chance of being returned. Sir William 
Cowper retired, and Spencer Cowper 
some time afterwards became member for 
Truro. 

Local tradition preserved many versions 
of the story. Every midnight Sarah 
Stout’s ghost was said to flit through the 
quiet streets of Hertford on her way to 
the mill-race where her corpse was found, 
and at length the Rev. J. Hinton, rector 
of Alderton, Northamptonshire, made a 
communication to'the European Maga- 
zine, wildly at variance with the evidence. 


Mrs. Sarah Stout [says this authority] whose 
death was charged upon Spencer Cowper, was 
strangled accidentally by drawing the steen- 
kirk too tight upon her neck, as she, with five 
or six young persons, were at a game of romps 
upon the staircase; but it was not done by Mr. 
Cowper, though one of the company. Mrs. 
Clavering, Lord Chancellor Cowper’s second 
wife, whom he married during the life of the 
first [another surprisingly cool assertion] f 


* Howell's State Trials, vol. xiii., 1696-1700. 

t The violence of party animosity, whose extent later 
generations can hardly realize, will alone account, says 
Lord Campbell, for ihe prevalence of this slander, 


LIVING AGE. VOL. LVII. 2958 
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was there too. They were so confounded with 
the accident that they foolishly resolved to 
throw her into the water, thinking it would 
pass that she had drowned herself. 


Spencer Cowper resumed his legal prac- 
tice, becoming in course of time chie jus- 
tice of the County Palatine, and judge of 
the Common Pleas. He died in the reign 
of George II., and there is a handsome 
monument to his memory in Hertingford- 
bury church. The poet Cowper was his 
nephew. 

William Cowper “ took refuge in Bereal- 
stone,” says Lord Campbell, and sat for 
that place till Queen Anne bestowed the 
great seal and the title of lord keeper 
upon him. He was then forty-one — “ the 
youngest lord keeper that had ever been.” 
His daughter Lady Sarah says, “ he looked 
very young, and wearing his hair made 
him appear yet more so; which the queen 
observing, obliged him to cut it off, telling 
him the world would say she had given 
the seals to a boy.” * 

‘The Duchess of Marlborough, in her 
trenchant “Characters of Contempora- 
ries,” takes the credit of this appointment 
to herself. 


For my Lord Cowper [she says] I constantly 
labored with the Queen to make him Keeper, 
and at last, by a great deal of drudgery, I suc- 
ceeded. Upon which my Lord Halifax came 
to me from my Lord Cowper to appoint a time 
for him to make his acknowledgments to me. 
I answered, upon condition that he would not 
say anything upon that subject, for I would 
not be thanked for contributing to bring so 
valuable a man into that post. 


Lord Cowper told her that the gratitude 
he was forbidden to put into words could 
not be banished from his thoughts. 


And I must do him the justice to say [she 
adds] that all the time I was at Court, and 
after I was removed, no man could possibly 


freely used to disqualify William Cowper from being 
made *‘ keeper of the queen’s conscience.’”?” The rumor 
varied at various times, from the charge of having 
married Judith Booth while an oieery first wife was 
still living, to that of marrying Moily Clavering in the 
lifetime of Judith Cowper; it procured the lord keeper 
the nickname of Bigamy Will; it was embodied, with 
many adornments, like the sad story of Sarah Stout, in 
the infamcus ** New Atalantis;” and it was gravely 
cited by Voltaire in his ** Philosophical Dictionary, 
where he says, treating of polygamy: ‘‘II est public 
en Angleterre, et on voudroit le nier en vain, que le 
Chancellier Cowper épousa deux femmes, qui vécurent 
ensemb!e dans sa maison avec une concorde singuliére 
qui fit honneur a tous trois. Plusieurs curieux ont en- 
core le petit livre que ce chancellier composa en faveur 
de Ja polygamie.’’ The “little book’? was of course 
as mythical as the concorde which Voltaire thought so 
honorable to all parties, and which it is perfectly cer- 
tain that Molly Clavering would not have maintained 
under such circumstances. 

* Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, sth edi- 
tion, 1868, vol. v., p. 249 
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behave better to me than he did, not only as a 
entleman, but as a friend, and as if he had 
een my own brother.* 


Many belles in Queen Anne’s court 
would willingly have shared the new hon- 
ors of the handsome and accomplished 
lord keeper, who had lost his wife and 
only child. His choice fell on Mary Clav- 
ering, then a beautiful girl of twenty, who 
made his acquaintance by consulting him 
on some law business at his chambers. 
After a brief wooing they were married, 
during the long vacation of 1706. The 
wedding was kept secret for a time, and 
in the Erst letter Lord Cowper wrote to 
his wife after their marriage he says : — 


The first thing I do this morning is to sit 
down to acquaint my life what I am very sure 
your concern for me will not think impertinent, 
that I got safe tc my house yesterday, after a 
very troublesome ae. . - » You declare 
against speeches, and I believe care as little 
to read as hear them, and certainly never man 
stood less in need of them, if the truest love 
and highest esteem are able to give undeniable 
evidence of themselves. I believe they are, 
a.d therefore shall depend forever on making 
love to you that way. Though the part I act 
is very painful, yet ’tis heaven to what I should 
have felt if I had left you for any time with 
distrust of the sincerity of my intentions 
towaras you... . Take care of the point 
wherein my interest is so much concerned, 
which is now become yours; and I hope so to 
order things as in a little time, without any 
disadvantage that may incur the censure of the 
pretended wise, to spend the remainder of my 
life in the enjoyment of that happiness my im- 
agination hath laid up for it.t 


This concealment, short though it 
proved, had some romantic consequences. 
Lady Harriet Vere, the most pertinacious 


of the young women who “laid their: 


snares” for the lord keeper, soon dis- 
covered who was her most dangerous 
rival, and sent letters to Lord Cowper 
every day by “a fellow dressed up in wom- 
an’s clothes, who could never be over- 
taken,” first threatening him with profes- 
sional injury if he married the lady of his 
love, and next abusing her as “a mean 
wretch,” and a coquette, who used her 
proficiency in music to attract “all the 
rakes in town.” Adding that one night at 
a theatre Lord Wharion had said to Lord 
Dorchester, “* Now that the opera’s done, 
let’s go and hear Molly Clavering play it 
overagain.” This, Lady Cowper observes 
indignantly, was “a plain lie, for I never 


* Private Correspondence, etc., of Sarah, Duchess 


of Marlborough, vol, ii., p. 150. 
+ Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, vol. v., 


p. 261. 
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did play in any public company, and only 
at home when anybody that visited my 
aunt Wood, with whom I lived, asked me. 
And for these two lords, I had never been 
in aroom with either of them in my whole 
life.” At last Lady Harriet, who, for 
more than a month, had gone every Sun- 
day in a hackney coach “to ogle my lord 
and pass and repass his coach when he 
went and came from chapel,” contrived an 
interview with him, under cover of a cause 
in which a friend was concerned. He 
found her “ set out in all her airs, with her 
elbow on a table that had two wax candles 
on it, and holding her head, which she 
said ached —and nota word said of the 
cause.” When Lady Harriet’s confidants 
went so far as, by her authority, to offer 
Lord Cowper her hand and fortune, he 
avowed his marriage, saying that he was 
sure he had met with a wife whose con- 
duct was unblemished, since the greatest 
enemy she had in the world had been 
writing him an invective against her every 
day, and yet the worst thing she was 
charged w.th was “playing best upon the 
harpsichord of any woman in England.” 
A very neat way of turning the tables on 
her detractor. 

In 1710, on a change of ministers, Lord 
Cowper also sent in his resignation, de- 
spite the entreaties of Queen Anne, tell- 
ing her that to keep in when all his friends 
were out would be infamous. He then re- 


tired to his Hertfordshire seat, till George 
I. on his accession summoned him to re- 


ceive the great seal the second time. At 
this period begins what Lord Campbell 
(who saw part of the MS. and quoted 
from it freely) justly calls Lady Cowper’s 
“charming diary —a more lively picture 
of the court of England at the commence- 
ment of the Brunswick dynasty than I 
have ever met with.” She had corre- 
sponded with Princess Caroline for four 
years before the latter left Hanover, but 
received no appointment in her household 
till after George I.’s coronation. At this 
grand ceremony the peeresses’ place was 
so crowded that Lady Cowper took refuge 
on the bishops’ bench and thence was 
pushed up the pulpit stairs, from which 
the peers told her husband they “hoped 
she would preach.” She would evidently 
have given them sound Protestant doc- 
trine, for she says: “I never was so 
affected with joy inall my life. It brought 
tears into my eyes, and I hope I shall 
never forget the blessing of seeing our 
holy religion thus preserved, as well as 
our liberties and properties.” 

Some of the Jacobite peeresses felt dif- 
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ferently. They were all there, “looking 
as cheerful as they could, but very peevish 
with everybody that spoke to them.” Lad 
Dorchester (daughter of Sir Charles Sed- 
ley), who stood just below Lady Cowper, 
turned to her when the archbishop went 
round the throne demanding the assent of 
the people, and said, “ Does the old fool 
think anybody here will say #0, when 
there are so many drawn swords?” Lady 
Cowper’s elevated position doubtless dis- 
played her beauty to advantage, for at the 
drawing-room next day the Princess of 
Wales said to her, “ You have made a 
conquest ;” and added, laughing at her 
blushes, “’tis Mr. Bernstorff, who never 
was in love in his life before; and ’tis so 
considerable a conquest that you ought to 
be proud of it; and I, to please him, have 
ordered him to make you a compliment 
from me.” * 

- This “compliment” was the post of 
lady of the bedchamber, which Lady Cow- 
per accepted with unaffected delight, giv- 
ing her admirer her husband’s “ Treatise 
on the State of Parties,” which she had 
“ transcribed and translated in French and 
English” for the king. The only lan- 
guage George and his lord keeper had in 
common was Latin, in which the latter 
sometimes wrote his State papers; when 
he wanted them turned into French Lady 
Cowper did it, and Lord Campbell quotes 
one of the playful and affectionate notes in 
which her husband asks his “ dear Rogue ” 
to help him. 

Lady Cowper’s colleague in her post 
was the Duchess of Shrewsbury, a woman 
of very different reputation, and apt to be 
jealous of her associate’s ready wit. Sup- 
ping at Madame Kielmansegge’s one even- 
ing, the duchess told King George how 
large the king of France’s appetite was, 
counting twenty things on her fingers, and 
saying, “Sire, il mange ceci et cela.” 
On which Lady Cowper added, “ Sire, 
Madame la Duchesse oublie qu’il a bien 
plus mangé que cela.” “Qu‘a-+t-il mangé 
donc?” inquired the king. “Sire, il a 
mangé et dévoré son peuple ; et si la Pro- 
vidence n’avoit pas conduit votre Majesté 
au tréne, au moment qu'elle l’a fait, il 
nous auroit mangé aussi.” This sally the 
king repeated to many persons, with im- 
mense gratification. 

Already Lady Cowper was awkwardly 
placed between the favorites of the king 
and of his family, for Mrs. Howard, whose 
own position was considered very doubt- 


* Baron Bernstorff, one of the king’s three favorite 
German ministers. 
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ful, told her that the princess mortally 
hated Madame Kielmansegge, and 
“thought her a wicked woman,” and such 
a plotter that “she never stuck a pin into 
her gown without a design.” 

On November 8, the diary contains this 
entry: “ My birthday. Pray God grant 
that the rest of my life may be passed 
according to his will and in his service,” 
Lady Cowper did not rest satisfied with 
“the aspiration to be good,” she was pre- 
pared to put her principles into practice 
on all points. Being much laughed at for 
playing very low at basset about a week 
later, she says :— 


I told my mistress I played out of duty, not 
inclination, and having four children nobody 
would think ill of me if for their sakes I de- 
sired to save my money, when I did not do 
anything that was mean, dishonest, or dishon- 
orable. For which she commended me, and 


said she thought the principal duty of a woman 
was to take care of her children. ; 


Lady Cowper’s own religious feeling 
was so sincere that she was not afraid to 
defend her friends even when charged 
with heresy. When the Countess of Not- 
tingham tried to convince the princess 
that Dr. Clarke’s writings were not ortho- 
dox, Lady Cowper observed : — 


**Madam, I have read these books, and I 
really see no cause to accuse him of heresy, 
which is a heavy charge. But I suppose your 
ladyship is better acquainted with them than 
I. Since you can accuse him, pray quote a 
passage out of his books.’”? To which she 
answered, drawing herself up as if she had 
been afraid of something: ‘‘ Not I, indeed. 
I dare not trust myself with the reading such 
books! I assure you I never looked into 
them.”’ ‘* What, madam,” said I, ‘*do you 
undertake to condemn anybody as a heretic 
without knowing what it is they believe and 
maintain? I would not venture to do so for 
all the world.”’ 


Lady Cowper did not reserve her cham- 
pionship for her clerical friends; her 
sympathies were, like those of a recent 
heroine, “ rather mixed.” But atall events 
she was invariably genuine, and never 
self-engrossed. 


The Princess thanked me [she says] for 
drinking her health at supper. I told her I 
never failed at my meals drinking hers and my 
master’s. On which the Prince said he did not 
wonder he had such good health since he came 
to England, as I took so much part in it. I 
told him that before his coming hither I and 
my children had constantly drunk his health 
by the name of ‘‘young Hanover brave,’’ 
which was the title Mr. Congreve had given 
him in a ballad. This made him ask who Mr. 
Congreve was, and so gave me an opportunity 
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of saying all the good of Mr. Congreve which 
I think he truly deserves. 


Lady Cowper was not without her share 
of crumpled rose-leaves. Her relations 
were constantly worrying her to get them 
places, and grumbling if they did not like 
them when obtained. Servants were not 
more faultless then than now; after one 
drawing-room, when the apartments were 
very hot, she catches “a great cold com- 
ing out,” as her chairmen had deserted 
her. One pretty young woman, Mlle. 
Schutz, a niece of Baron Bernstorff’s, was 
always pestering her for ornaments ; she 
wanted a “suit of gold ribbons;” she 
wanted a “lace head;” she wanted Lady 
Cowper’s pearl necklace; finally she 
wanted her diamonds, adding insult to 
injury by saying, “I make no scruple in 
borrowing them from you, because you 
are best in your state of nature and worst 
when you are dressed out, your jewels not 
becoming you.” 

Imagine the feelings of a handsome 
woman on being told that her diamonds 
did not become her! No wonder Lady 
Cowper exclaims, “ Commend me to the 
assurance of these foreigners !” 

Thgre were graver troubles behind. 
Many: relations of Lady Cowper’s were 
engaged in the Jacobite rising of 1715; 
and her cousin Mr. Foster, member for 
Northumberland, who proclaimed the Pre- 
tender at Warkworth, was made general 
in the rebel force ; he was taken prisoner 
at Preston, and Mlle. Schutz told Lad 
Cowper that her uncle Baron Bernstor 
would see that he was allowed to make 
his escape on the road to London, if she 
wished it. Her answer is not recorded, 
but her “cousin Tom” escaped from 
Newgate a few days before that fixed for 
his trial, and made his way to France. 
On December § Lady Cowper writes : — 


This week the prisoners were brought to 
town from Preston. They came in with their 
arms tied, and their horses (whose bridles 
were taken off) led each by a soldier. The 
mob insulted them terribly, carrying a warm- 
ing-pan before them, and saying a thousand 
barbarous things, which some of the prisoners 
returned with spirit. The chief of my father’s 
family [Clavering of Callalce] was amongst 
them. He is above seventy years old. A 
desperate fortune drove him from home in 
hopes to have repaired it. I did not see them 
come into town, nor let any of my children do 
so. I thought it would be insulting the rela- 
tions I had here; though almost everybody 
went to see them. 


The next entry in the diary is on a 
pleasanter subject. Lady Cowper, the 





spirited champion of her husband when- 
ever enemies slandered or officious friends 
criticised him, is delighted to record one 
of his reforms. Till his time the chan- 
cellor used on New Year’s day to receive 
gifts from the lawyers, amounting to 
nearly £3,000,* but Lord Cowper signified 
to all who had been in the habit of making 
these offerings that he would receive none 
of them. Bishop Burnet calls this “a 
great example.” Formerly, says Lady 
Cowper, every chancellor blamed the cus- 
tom but none forbade it. The Earl of 
Nottingham (Heneage Finch, Dryden’s 
Amri) used to receive the presents, stand- 
ing by a table, and as he took the money 
and laid it down, “ he used to cry out, ‘Oh, 
tyrant cuthtom /’ for he lisped.” 

When the rebels were tried in the fol- 
lowing month, Lord Cowper was made 
high steward, “to his vexation and mine,” 
says his wife. 


The servants had all new liveries. ... I 
was told it was customary to make them fine 
upon this occasion, but had them all plain. 
I think it very wrong to make a parade upon 
so dismal an occasion as that of putting to 
death one’s fellow-creatures; nor could I go 
to the trial to see them receive their sentences, 
having a relation among them, my Lord Wid- 
drington.t The Prince was there, and came 
home much touched with compassion. What 
pity it is that such cruelties should be neces- 
sary! 


A few days afterwards Lord Cowper 
became so ill that he was inclined to re- 
sign his office, and his warm-hearted wife, 
though fond of the world of politics and 
fashion, whose excitement she enjoyed 
without being tainted by its corruption, 
says she resolved never more to press 
him to keep the place. 


I told him that I would never oppose any- 
thing he had a mind to do, and offered him, 
if it would be any pleasure done him, to retire 
with him into the country and quit too, and 
what was more, never to repine at doing so, 
though it was the greatest sacrifice that could 
be made him. . . . I am out of my wits to 
see him suffer, which I declare is ten times 
worse than death to me, and would rather live 
with him all my life on bread and cheese, up 
three pair of stairs, than be all this world can 
make me and at the same time see him suffer. 


During Lord Cowper’s illness, his wife 


* Burnet, in his Reign of Queen Anne, says £1,500. 

t+ Impeached with the Earl of Derwentwater, but 
afterwards pardoned. 

+ Lord Cowper had shown equal devotion to his wife. 
Speaking of Kneller’s portrait of him, she says: “It is 
for my dressing-room, and in the same posture that the 
dear fellow watched me so many weeks in my great ill- 
ness. 
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was much tormented by the insatiable 
Mlle. Schutz, “a very unreasonable body.” 
When Lady Cowper excuses herself from 
dining at Baron Bernstorff’s, because she 
wants to nurse her husband, mademoiselle 
goes to her house, and will take no hints 
that her hostess wishes to be alone, but 
“took a pleasure in staying, because I was 
uneasy at it.” Next morning she offers 
by letter to spend the whole day with Lady 
Cowper. “I thank her for nothing,” says 
the diarist, out of temper for once, “I had 
too much of her impertinence last night.” 

In March occurred the strange appear- 
ance known to tradition as “Lord Der- 
wentwater’s lights.” Dr. Clarke (the con- 
troversialist rector of St. James’s, whom 
Lady Cowper defended from the charge 
of heresy) saw it from the beginning and 
described it to her thus : — 


First, a black cloud, whence smoke and 
light issued on every side, then a gveat body 
of pale fire, that rolled up and down, sending 
forth all sorts of colors like the rainbow for 
two or three minutes. After that it was like 
pale elementary fire, issuing on all sides of 
the horizon, but especially north and north- 
west, where it fixed at last. . . . About one 
o’clock, this phenomenon was so strong that 
the whole face of the heavens was entirely 
covered with it. The light was then so great 
[adds Lady Cowper] that I could, out of my 
window, see people walk across Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, though there was no moon. I could 
— make my chairmen come home with 
me, they were so frightened; and I was forced 
to let my glass down and preach to them as I 
went along, to comfort them. I’m sure any- 
body that had overheard the dialogue would 
have laughed heartily. All the people were 
drawn out into the streets, which were so full 
one could hardly pass, and all frighted to 
death. Both parties turned it on their ene- 
mies. The Whigs said it was God’s judg- 
ment on the horrid rebellion, and the Tories 
that it came for the Whigs taking off the two 
lords that were executed. 


Next day she says the town is full of 
lies about what had been seen in the 
night. Two armies were fighting in the 
air; two men were fighting with flaming 
swords over Lincoln’s Inn Fields; “the 
mob that went to Mr. Linet’s burial ” saw 
two men fighting in the air without heads. 
Meditation on the manner of Linet’s death 
may have prepared them to see marvels. 
He was a Jacobite, curate to Dr. Walton 
of Whitechapel, and forced much against 
his will to take the oaths. “They choked 
him,” says Lady Cowper ; “for he actually 
died the next day, of no other disease but 
swearing to the government.” 

Dr. Walton himself was an oddity. 





Having quarrelled with Dr. Kennett (after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough) he had an 
altar-piece painted for his church con- 
taining Dr. Kennett’s portrait as Judas 
Iscariot; “and, to make it more sure, had 
the doctor’s great black patch put under 
the wig upon the forehead.” 

Lady Cowper also tells one of the most 
absurd ghost stories ever put on record. 
Sir Coplestone Bampfylde (M.P. for Dev- 
onshire) coming to town met with a Scotch 
pedlar, who offered him twenty-four ells of 
brown holland so cheap that he bought it, 
tied it up in paper, and carefully put it 
himself into his portmanteau. As Sir 
Coplestone was crossing a great plain with 
his man and a neighboring gentleman, a 
sudden light shone round them, the horses 
were frightened, the baronet and his friend 
thrown, and the groom run away with for 
two miles. When the gentlemen got up 
they saw something white at a little dis- 
tance, which proved to be the “ twenty- 
four ells of fine holland,” stretched out as 
for whitening on the ground. When the 
groom returned they looked at the port- 
manteau and found it fast and the paper 
and string whole; but when they came to 
open it “the holland was gone, to their 
great amazement;” though on the whole 
it would have been more amazing had the 
holland remained in the parcel, seeing that 
at the same time it was stretched on the 
ground. Lady Cowper adds :— 


Sir Coplestone is a drunken country gentle- 
man, and if he did not invent this (which I am 
afraid he did), yet it may be a drunken fume. 
And it seems to me he did not mightily believe 
it himself; for hé says he has made the hollai.:’ 
into shirts, and expects that some murdered 
body will come and demand them of him one 
day or another. 


Many curious traces of the times are 
to be found in the diary. At the March 
drawing-room one George Mayo was 
“turned out for being drunk and saucy. 
He fell out with Sir James Baker and 
pulled him by the nose.” In April Mr. 
Michelwaite was set upon by nine foot- 
pads 
at the end of Bedford Row, in the road which 
goes there from Pancras Church to Gray’s 
Inn Lane. His servants and he fired at them 
again, and the pads did the same, till all the 
fire was spent, and then he rode through 
them towards the town to call for help, and 
they ran away. 


Under “the dead wall of Gray’s Inn 
Gardens ” a lady and her son were met by 
two men, one of whom knocked the lan- 
tern out of the son’s hand and ran off with 
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his hat and wig, and the other shot the 
lady through the head. While the camp 
was in Hyde Park, Lady Cowper stayed 
at Kensington, “the roads being so secure 
by it that one might come from London 
any time of the night without danger.” 
Longer journeys were contemplated with 
naturaldread. Lady Essex Robartes goes 
to take leave of Lady Cowper before start- 
ing for Cornwall; she will be about twelve 
days on the road. “She undertakes it 
with great fear.” 

Lady Cowper gives an appalling account 
of the precocity of the little princesses. 
“They are miracles of their ages, espe- 
cially Princess Anne,” afterwards Princess 
of Orange, “ who at five years old speaks, 
reads, and writes both German and French 
to perfection, knows a great deal of his- 
tory and geography, speaks English very 
prettily, and dances very well.” 

The Princess of Wales was affronted 
by the Bishop of London, who as dean of 
the Chapel Royal respectfully offered his 
assistance in her theological studies. “ He 
is very impertinent,” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly, “to suppose that I, who refused to 
be empress for the sake of the Protestant 
religion, don’t understand it fully!” ‘This 
“inscrutable woman,” as Thackeray calls 
her, treated the courtiers to curious alter- 
nations of pride, familiarity, and ill-temper. 
Walking in the gallery at Hampton Court 
with Lord Sunderland, and quarrelling 
fiercely, she desired him to speak lower, 
or the people in the gardens would hear. 
“Let them hear!” he replied. “ Well, if 
you have a mind, let ’em,” said the prin- 
cess. “But you shall walk next the win- 
dows, for in the humor we both are, one 
of us must certainly jump out, and I’m 
resolved it shan’t be me!” 

The princess, who was a great walker 
and enjoyed every description of exercise, 
was fond of bowls, at which she played 
every evening on the green, or “ Green 
Gallery,” at Windsor. The Duchess of 
Monmouth used to be often there. 

The Princess loved her mightily [says Lady 
Cowper] and certainly no woman of her years 
ever deserved it so well. She had all the life 
and fire of youth, and it was marvellous to see 
that the many afflictions she had suffered had 
not touched her wit and good nature, but at 
upwards of threescore she had both in their 
full perfection. 


Look on this picture and on that !—the 
duchess who “in pride of youth, in beau- 
ty’s bloom, had wept o’er Monmouth’s 
bloody tomb,” in her lively old age playing 
at bowls with the first Princess of Wales 
of the house of Hanover! 
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From 1716 to 1720 there is a gap in the 
diary. 

During the interval, in April, 1718, Lord 
Cowper resigned the great seal. 
government,” says Lord Stanhope, 


“ The 


sustained at this time another loss, and no 
light one, in Lord Cowper. His motive I do 
not find explicitly stated. . . . That he parted 
from his colleagues on good terms, may be 
presumed from his being promoted to an earl- 
dom. . . . His health was declining, and his 
temper had soured, and either of these cir- 
cumstances might suggest a wish for retire- 
ment.* 


We have seen in his wife’s diary that 
illness had made Lord Cowper desire pri- 
vate life ; there are also frequent charges 
of “ peevishness ” brought against him by 
political rivals, but these are not enter- 
tained by Lady Cowper for a moment. 
He occasionally alludes to infirmities of 
temper himself, however, in the letters ad- 
dressed to his wife when she was in wait- 
ing (having remained in the household of 
the princess) and he in his favorite Cole- 
green, where he cultivated his garden and 
educated his children. He was often in 
town himself, active and public-spirited in 
Parliament and the Privy Council. Lord 
Campbell attributes Lord Cowper’s resig- 
nation to the divisions in the royal family, 
his fidelity to the prince having caused the 
king to regard him coldly. This was very 
unjust, after George’s repeated declara- 
tions that Lord Cowper was almost the 
only honest, disinterested man in the king- 
dom. On one occasion the king told the 
princess that he had “seen above fifty 
people, and everybody had asked for 
something but Lord Cowper.” She re- 
joined: “Sir, you look ill to-day.” “I 
may well look ill,” he answered laughingly, 
“for I have had a world of blood drawn 
from me.” 

When Lady Cowper’s diary recom- 
mences,f she records many overtures 
made to Lord Cowper to resume office, 
and constant references to his advice and 
experience when negotiations were opened 
for reconciling the king to the prince and 
princess. This great object was attained 
at last, after a thousand intrigues, and 
amidst general, though rather Seti, re- 
joicings. 

Everything gay and laughing [writes Lady 
Cowper] nothing but kissing and wishing of 
joy. . . . I wished the Prince joy and com- 


* History of England, sth edition, vol. i., p. 2 

+ Lord Campbell, who recommended the publication 
of the earlier portion, did not see this part of the diary, 
which was not discovered till 1863. 
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fort of what had been doing. He embraced 
and kissed me five or six times, and with his 
usual heartiness when he means sincerely. 
He said he knew the part I took in all his 
good or ill fortune,* and he knew my good 
heart so well, he was sure I was pleased with 
this. The Princess burst into a loud laugh, 
and said, ‘So! I think you two always kiss 
upon great occasions.”’ 


There was a little domestic embracing 
and congratulating as well, and we know 
how genuine that must have been: “I 
kissed Lord Cowper at coming home,” 
the diary continues, “and said to him: 
‘Well, I thank God your head is your 
own, and that’s more than one could be 
sure of two months ago.’” She alludes 
here to the very general belief that if the 
open enmity between the king and prince 
had continued, a new and successful Jaco- 
bite rising would have ensued. 

The voice of the charmer, however, 
could not prevail on Lord Cowper to re- 
sume the burden he had laid down. The 
day after the general embracing — 


He came to my bedside [writes his wife] 
and said, ‘* My dear girl, I am come to let you 
the first into my secrets. I have with you 
thought to take service again, and by that show 
them, though I was not originally in this thing, 
yet I think a reconciliation so right and so 
necessary, that I will help to making every- 
thing in its own condition again... . But 
upon consideration, all the reasons of my 
quitting subsist still, except the unfortunate 
breach in the royal family. I am old and in- 
firm, and rich enough; and I have resolved 
not to enslave myself to any power upon earth. 
At five and fifty ’tis time to think of making 
life easy ; my infirmities will not let me struggle 
with knaves and fools.”’ 


He possibly felt that the mended cup 
would be in continual danger of breaking 
again. The situation was indeed what 
we should now called “strained” to an 
almost unbearable extent. Lady Cowper 
compares the appearance of the first draw- 
ing-room to that of 


two armies drawn up in battle array. For the 
King’s Court was all at the top of the room, 
behind the King; and the Prince’s Court be- 
hind him. The Prince looked down and 
behaved prodigious well. The King cast an 
angry look that way every now and then; and 
one could not help thinking ’twas like a little 
dog and a cat— whenever the dog stirs a foot, 
~ cat sets up her back and is ready to fly at 
im. 


But though Lord Cowper stuck to his 
* The prince once told Lord Cowper that he should 


not have known what to do without his lady, who had 
been very necessary to him, and had * done purely.”’ 
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resolution of accepting neither place nor 
pension, and openly denounced the South 
Sea Bubble and other schemes for raising 
money countenanced by the royal family 
and the ministers, he did not wish his 
wife to go into seclusion with him. 


As to your present condition [he writes to 
her from Colegreen] I hope, now the regret at 
parting is over, it is not only easy but delight- 
ful. It cannot be otherwise while-you are with 
so good a mistress, and from whom you have 
received such proofs of kindness to you as 
cannot be counterfeit, whatever some would 
make you believe. If everybody would have 
counterfeit with me at that rate, I should not 
have had any cause to complain.* 


Lady Cowper had long been of the same 
opinion; early in her official connection 
with the Princess of Wales she wrote: 
“TI am so charmed with her good nature 
and good qualities that I shall never think 
I can do enough to please her. I am sure 
if being sincerely true and just to her will 
be any means to merit her favor, I shall 
have it, for I am come into the court with 
resolution never to tell a lie.” Perhaps 
the lady of the bedchamber was too 
straightforward for one whom her Han- 
overian attendants called grandissime co- 
médienne. At any rate, the princess’s 
manner changed to Lady Cowper after her 
reappearance at St. James’s ; she was sur- 
rounded by new flatterers, and cooled to- 
wards her old friends. But nothing could 
daunt Lady Cowper’s outspoken honesty. 
The very last entry in her journal, dated 
Friday, July 10, 1720, records how when 
the princess, speaking to Mrs. Wake (wife 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury) of the 
great things to be done for her and the 
prince now they had made their submis- 
sion, concluded: “ Our children we shall 
have, and the regency they promise us, 
but I will venture my nose we shan’t have 
it ’— Lady Cowper, who was putting on 
the princess’s gloves, rejoined: “ Yes, 
madam. If your Highness had thirty 
noses, you might venture them all without 
the least danger to them!” 

Two years later attempts were made to 
implicate Lord Cowper in some new Jac- 
obite fermentations. They were as futile 
as false ; but unfortunately the report that 
his house was to be searched so disturbed 
his wife that she burnt part of her diary, 
and many papers relating and belonging 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
which she thought might be mischievous 
if discovered. Many years afterwards 
Caroline, then queen, is reported to have 


* See Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 
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shown animosity to the daughter of her 
old friend, under the impression that she 
retained compromising documents. “If 
there were any such, they were committed 
to the fire,” writes Lady Sarah, “and I 
have none the queen can be in any uneasi- 
ness about, unless from my retaining ex- 
pressions of friendship she never felt, and 
promises I have cause to think she has no 
intention to perform.” 

On October 3, 1723, Lord Cowper, then 
in town, wrote to his “ dearest life,” prom- 
ising to join her at Colegreen on the follow- 
ing Saturday. He did so, but suffered from 
cold on the journey, was taken violently 
ill on his arrival, and died on the follow- 
ing Thursday, in his sixtieth year. His 
wife and children were with him, and, 
according to Spence’s “ Anecdotes,” his 
dying injunction to his son was that he 
should never travel. If true, this may 
have been intended asa precaution against 
Jacobite influences. Lord Cowper was 
buried in Hertingfordbury church, where 
his beloved brother Spencer was after- 
wards laid. 

“The latter end of December,” writes 
Lady Sarah, “ my mother grew extremely 
ill. She lost her appetite entirely, and at 
times her memory, so that she would speak 
of my father as if living, ask for him, and 
expect him home. When she recollected 
his death it seemed to be with so lively 
a grief as if it had just then happened.” 
She died in the following February, in her 
thirty-ninth year. The library at Pan- 
shanger is said to contain a large collec- 
tion of books, some on rather abstruse 
subjects, which belonged to her, and are 
copiously annotated in her handwriting. 


From All The Year Round. 
THE CANNINGS. 


Wuo knows Saint Mary Redcliffe? It 
is a perpendicular, 2. ¢., fifteenth-century 
church, all built at the same time, almost 
as big as a small cathedral. If you are 
forced to choose between seeing it and 
Bristol cathedral, I would say “give up 
the latter.” Even if you do not leave the 
railway, you can hardly help noticing its 
fine tower, and spire, and splendid porch; 
for, true to its name, it stands well above 
the smoke and dust which hide the lower 
levels of what was once the second city in 
England. Its founder was a friend of 
Edward the Fourth; at least he had the 
honor of entertaining that king and lend- 
ing him money. And thus, like so many 
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of our best churches, it dates from the 
Wars of the Roses. 

That must have been a strange time. 
The nobles kept flying at each other’s 
throats till, like the famous Kilkenny cats, 
they had well-nigh annihilated one another, 
leaving free scope for Tudor tyranny, 
which was able to set the poor remnants 
of the aristocracy at defiance; but the 
lower strata of society seem hardly to 
have been more stirred than was the 
French bourgeoisie by the similar but less 
desperate war of the Fronde. The fact 
is, England had for some time been rap- 
idly getting rich. The long (Hundred 
Years) war had beaten down French com- 
petition ; it was, to a great extent, a trade 
war, in which we had Van Arteveldts and 
other Flemish trading folk on our side. 
Our wool-staplers had made money ; and 
how better could they spend it than for 
the good of their souls? A wealthy 
tradesman did not usually found or add to 
a monastery, as the nobles of two and 
three centuries before had been so fond 
of doing. The friars had made the monks 
unpopular ; though, in fact, few monaster- 
ies —except those which, like Walsing- 
ham, and Canterbury, and Beverley, had 
famous relics —— were ever really popular. 
The poor liked them because they were 
fed at their doors; but burgesses and 
franklins looked on them as, for the most 
part, country clubs for the aristocracy, 
where men of gentle birth put up as they 
travelled from place to place, and where, 
when they died, they were prayed for 
quite apart from the “mob” and their 
mass-priests. A tradesman, therefore, re- 
built or restored his church, taking care, 
of course, to secure for himself a sufficient 
number of masses, but also showing herein 
a certain amount of publicspirit. Hence, 
all through all East Anglia, from Laven- 
ham and Woolpit in Suffolk to the Nor- 
folk marshland, you find churches of this 
date, the names of the wool-staplers who 
built or restored them being not seldom 
preserved. The same in Somerset, a land 
of wool-stapling and of splendid perpen- 
dicular towers; and again in “the De- 
vizes,” where the heavy perpendicular 
roofs are laid on Norman corbels. The 
feeling went on quite late; that little gem 
of fan-tracery, the Chapel of the Red 
Mount, at Lynn, was not built till 1485. 

In Bristol, not far from what used to be 
a street of quaint old house-fronts, Nar- 
row Wine Street, there used to be an old 
book-shop, the plain brick front of which 
did not prepare you for the fine louvre- 
lighted hall which was behind. I believe 
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the outside has long ago been made to 
match the inside, and the whole labelled 
Canynge’s House. And Canynge it was 
who in one of his mayoralties built St. 
Mary Redcliffe. He got all his stone from 
Durdham Down; and in the church you 
may see a huge bone said to belong to the 
colossal cow which (as if one of the mira- 
cles of the tenth century had been trans- 
planted into the fifteenth) gave milk 
enough for all his workmen. And from 
that church Stratford Canning took his 
title, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. He was 
Stratford, as being the son of Stratford 
Canning, the banker, the younger of prime 
minister Canning’s two uncles; but he 
was of Redcliffe, because the Cannings, 
though settled at Garvagh in County Derry 
since Elizabeth’s time, claimed kindred 
with the famous mayor. 

The father of the most famous of the 
Cannings was eldest son to Stratford Can- 
ning of Garvagh. He, falling in love with 
a peasant’s daughter, was disinherited, and 
came to London with only a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year and what he could 
make by his pen. He got to be a news- 
paper hack, was called to the bar but re- 
mained briefless, and published a volume 
of poems which did not make him famous. 
In 1768 he met Mary Anne Costello (by 
her name a countrywoman of his own), 
and married her, the peasant’s daughter, 
being, let us hope, in a better world. But 
Miss Costello’s face was her fortune ; and, 
like other portionless girls, she was prob- 
ably a bad manager; and in 1771 George 
died, broken down under life’s burden, 
leaving her with a young son and daugh- 
ter. She went on the stage, marrying 
Redditch, an actor, after whose death she 
marvied a Plymouth linen-draper named 
Hunn; and, outliving him, enjoyed for 
many years the five hundred pounds a 
year, her son’s pension as under-secretary, 
which in 1801 he dutifully arranged to 
have settled on her and her daughters. 
This son was, soon after his father’s death, 
adopted by his uncle Stratford, the banker, 
and by him sent induetime to Eton. For 
the banker had thriven, and kept in Clem- 
ent’s Lane a sort of little Holland House, 
to which (since he was brother of an Irish 
viscount) the Whigs, who have always 
been such thorough aristocrats, could 
freely resort. Eton was, therefore, the 
proper place for one who was privileged 
to enter life in good company; and at 
Eton young Canning’s career justified 
his uncle’s choice. ~The Microcosm—a 
school magazine got up by him aiong with 
Hookham Frere, and the Smiths of the 





“ Rejected Addresses ” — is worthy of the 
editor of the “Anti-Jacobin.” Knight, 
the publisher, bought the copyright for 
fifty pounds. Of how many school maga- 
zines, even in this day of greater culture, 
would the copyright bring fifty shillings ? 
At Oxford the brilliant Sey kept up his 
reputation, getting the chancellor’s Latin 
verse prize, and making friends with Lord 
Holland, Lord Granville, etc. Entering 
at Lincoln’s Inn, he got into that paradise 
of fashionable Whigs, Devonshire House, 
when out burst the French Revolution. 
At once the Whig dovecotes were in a 
flutter, and a flight of notabilities — Spen- 
cer, Wyndham, Lord Fitzwilliam, and 
Burke himself — entered the Tory camp. 
Canning soon followed, frightened by 
Godwin’s proposal that, in case of a revo- 
— he should head the English Jaco- 
ins. 

So Canning went straight to Pitt, partly 
moved by the shabby way in which the 
Whigs treated Burke and Sheridan, as they 
afterwards did O’Connell, dozens of them 
giving up White’s because “ Big O” was 
elected to that choicest of Whig clubs. 

Under Pitt, Canning made his maiden 
speech in 1794; and Se tells his college 
friend, Lord Morley, how he felt when - 
saw some of the members laughing. Two 
years after he became under-secretary for 
foreign affairs, and soon began the “ Anti- 
Jacobin,” in which the Liberals were sub- 
jected to the raillery which had usually 
fallen to the lot of “the stupid party,” as 
the Tories have so often been called. 

Frere wrote in this, and the Smiths, 
and even Pitt himself. But t*e only piece 
of which the popularity has lasted is “ The 
Needy Knife-grinder.” Most of us know 
how the Radical got hold of this man, and 
told him how oppressed he was, and urged 
him to make a stand against those who 
were depriving him of his rights. The 
knife-grinder listens, and when the orator 
stops asks for sixpence to drink his hon- 
or’s health. Whereupon the champion of 
the rights of man bursts out with : — 

I give thee sixpence! I would see thee hanged 

rst: 
Wretch, whom no sense of wrong can rouse to 
vengeance, 
Poor puling caitiff, reprobate degraded, 
Spiritless outcast! 

The anti-Jacobins were nothing if not 
classical— those were the days when a 
line from Horace or Virgil was essential 
in a neat speech; and the metre of the 
knife-grinder is Sapphic, often tried since, 
but seldom with such success. 

In 1800 Canning married one hundred 
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thousand pounds and Miss Scott. This 
made him independent of office, and when 
Pitt, who had carried the Union by prom- 
ising Roman Catholic emancipation, re- 
signed to save appearances, Canning 
resigned too. In 1807 he became foreign 
minister under his wife’s sister’s husband ; 
and to him is due the credit, such as it is, 
of Lord Cathcart’s carrying off the Danish 
fleet, while he charged on Lord Castle- 
reagh’s slowness in sending reinforce- 
ments the failure of the Walcheren expe- 
dition, and of Sir John Moore at Corunna. 
Hence war to the knife, or rather to the 
pistol, between the two statesmen. A 
duel was fought, and at the second fire 
Lord Castlereagh had a coat-button shot 
away, and Canning got a slight wound in 
the thigh. This quarrel broke up the 
Portland ministry. Perceval came in; and 
Canning, refusing to take office, helped 
him by vigorous speeches in support of 
the war. He also went in for literature, 
writing in the Quarterly a humorous arti- 
cle on the bullion question (1808), and 
getting close friends with Scott. “I ad- 
mire your ‘ Lady of the Lake’” (said he) 
“more and more every time I read it; but 
what a thousand pities it is that you didn’t 
write it in the grand and heroic couplet of 
Dryden! Do you know I’ve a great mind 
to clothe some parts of your fine poem in 
a Drydenic habit.” If he did so he was 
wise enough not to publish the attempt; 
but Scott’s “ Poacher,” a poor imitation 
of Crabbe, and a few other little-read 
pieces were, no doubt, due to Canning’s 
suggestion. 

When Perceval was shot, Lord Liver- 
pool became premier, and he wanted Can- 
ning to be his foreign secretary. But 
Canning, though he told his friends, 
“Two years at the Foreign Office just 
now would be worth ten years of life to 
me ’’ — refused, because his rival, Castle- 
reagh, was leader of the House of Com- 
mons. So, saying in the grand style of the 
day, “My political allegiance is buried 
in the grave of Pitt,” he went abroad, 
for his eldest son’s health. He came in 
during his absence for one of those good 
things which are the envy of the modern 
place-hunter. The king of Portugal was 
coming back from Brazil, and Canning 
was appointed to welcome him as ambas- 
sador extraordinary at a salary of fourteen 
thousand pounds a year! He got home 
again in time to help his party to pass the 
Six Acts, which for a time made govern- 
ment in England a pure despotism; but 
he managed to be out of the way at Queen 
Caroline’s trial, thereby enraging George 





IV., who, however, when Lord Castlereagh 
killed himself, was told by the Duke of 
Wellington that nobody but Canning could 
fill the vacant foreign secretaryship. But 
it was soon seen that his policy was not 
quite the same as his predecessor’s. The 
Holy Alliance was for crushing all at- 
tempts to modify the despotisms which 
had been everywhere founded after the 
fall of Napoleon. “ No,” said — 
“ England can’t help at that game. We'll 
maintain the parcelling out of Europe 
settled by the Treaty of Vienna, though 
we don’t half like it; but we hold every 
nation to be free to do as it likes within 
its own boundaries, and when we please 
we will resist any attack on this freedom.” 
This was in 1822. Two years before, 
Portugal and Naples had gone in for con- 
stitutional government; but Neapolitan 
freedom was at once crushed down by 
Austria, without a word of protest from 
England. From Portugal the constitu- 
tional movement spread to Spain; and in 
1823 the French crossed the frontier and 
put down the Spanish Liberals, England 
again declining to interfere, but taking 
the rather dishonorable course of abet- 
ting the Spanish colonies in their revolt, 
“calling,” as Canning grandiloquently ex- 
pressed it, “the New World into exist- 
ence to redress the balance of the Old.” 
Perhaps more “buncombe ” was talked 
about this, and more self-glorification in- 
dulged in, than about anything that has 
happened since the end of the long war. 
The fact is, it was a very poor business. 
The Spanish American States have not 
done much, while their loss weakened 
Spain; and the result was that ever since, 
the Spaniards have hated us, and all the 
blood and treasure spent in the Peninsu- 
lar War were thrown away, as far as secur- 
ing their affection is concerned. 

n Portugal, by the way, we did just the 
same that we had bitterly condemned the 
French for doing in Spain—that is, we 
interfered with an armed force which 
drove out the absolutist, Don Miguel; 
only, as Brazil was quite tranquil, the 
French could not repay us in kind by help- 
ing that Portuguese colony to indepen- 
dence. 

Three years after, Canning went to 
Paris, and made thorough friends with 
Charles the Tenth. “What a pity it is 
we two nations did not understand one 
another!” said the king. “ Had we done 
so, my brother Louis’s army would never 
have crossed into Spain.” Canning was 
asked to the royal “ dinner in public,” that 
survival of medizval customs, to which no 
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one not of royal blood had ever been in- 
vited, except the Duke of Wellington and 
Prince Metternich. 

The shadow of death was on Canning 
when the great powers began to intervene 
in the Greek insurrectionary war. This 
probably accounts for the strange clause 
about the forced armistice which, by lead- 
ing to the destruction of the Turkish fleet 
at Navarino, gave Russia a predominance 
that Canning would have been the last to 
accord to her. His maxim was: “ We 
must on no account go to war with Turkey 
to force her to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of Greece;” at the same time he 
acquiesced in the secret article which em- 
powered the allied fleets to insist on an 
armistice by force of arms. This proves 
weakness ; and we are not astonished that 
four weeks after signing such an unsatis- 
factory treaty Canning died. He had 
caught a shocking cold at the Duke of 
York’s funeral. it was bitter January 
weather, and the Cabinet was kept for 
two hours standing on the cold stones in 
St. George’s Chapel before the royal 
mourners were ready. “Stand on your 
cocked hat,” whispered Canning to Lord 
Eldon, who complained that he had lost 
all feeling in his feet. Unhappily he neg- 
lected to stand on his own hat. Perhaps 
he did not like to spoil it, for Canning had 
that penny wisdom which, like a strange 
vein, crosses the minds of many great 
men. Here’s an instance of it. Helived 
at Brompton; and when the House was 
sitting he used to stop his coach just west 
of Hyde Park Corner. Thence he would 
walk down Constitution Hill, bidding the 
coachman meet him at the same place —to 
save the turnpike. Anyhow, he saved his 
hat and lost his life, for the cold got hold 
of him; and the cruel badgering he suf- 
fered all the session — Lord Grey making 
such a savage attack on him in the Lords 
that he seriously thought of taking a peer- 
age in order to answer him face to face 
— prevented his rallying. He tried Bath 
and Brighton, but in vain. The effort to 
hold together his patchwork ministry — 
for Peel and Wellington would not serve 


under him — was too much for him. That: 


he should have been made premier at all 
by such a Tory as George the Fourth is 
strange. 

So Canning died —a strange mixture; 
Liberal abroad, strictly Conservative at 
home ; his own explanation of the anom- 
aly being, that in each case he took the 
weaker side —and with him died the 
grandiose style of oratory, though Lord 





Beaconsfield afterwards did a good deal 
to bring it to life again. 

His first cousin, Stratford, was the 
banker’s youngest son. The banker had 
shared his brother’s fate — was disinher- 
ited because of a mésalliance. But the 
marriage turned out a success; for the 
wit and beauty of Mehetabel Patrick 
helped to make the banker’s house a 
favorite supper-place for Fox and Sheri- 
dan and other big Whigs. This was in- 
valuable to both the cousins; it probably 
led to their being sent to Eton, and there 
it gave them a start with the friendship of 
all the young celebrities. Stratford, six- 
teen years younger than his cousin, seems 
to have run about pretty much as he liked 
at Windsor. To Eton boys George the 
Third was a deal more accessible than 
his granddaughter is even to ambassadors. 
There Stratford Canning met Addington 
and Pitt, and the rest of the Tory set, who 
won him over by taking him to hear the 
debates. He became captain of Eton, 
and therefore went to King’s, Cambridge, 
living in Walpole’s old rooms, and not 
troubling himself about reading. Before 
he had finished residence his cousin, who 
throughout life helped him in all sorts of 
ways, sent him as secretary with the em- 
bassy which tried to persuade the Danes 
that seizing their fleet was a real act of 
kindness to them; and he got his degree 
by decree of the Cambridge senate, by 
virtue of “ absence on the king’s service.” 
Had he not been away he would have 
had to go through an examination ; King’s 
College at that time, and long after, kept 
itself independent of the university and 
its rules. Next year (1808) he was sent 
with Mr. Adair to Constantinople to try 
to make peace between Russia and Tur- 
key, so that the British army on the Dan- 
ube might be free to take the French in 
flank. 

Adair was so disgusted with the delays, 
and shuffles, and double-shuffles, and 
plots, and counterplots of Turkish diplo- 
macy, that he got himself transferred to 
Vienna; and young Canning was left 
alone, “entirely forgotten by the govern- 
ment; ‘steering by the stars;’ the most 
important despatch Marquis Wellesley 
sent me, relating not to our policy but to 
some classical MSS., supposed to be 
somewhere in the Seraglio.” He had the 
French and Austrian ambassadors coun- 
termining him; he had to deal with the 
incurable Micawberish procrastination of 
the Turks ; and it was only by taking on 
himself to order Captain Hope to bring up 
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the Mediterranean fleet to prevent French 
privateers from selling their prizes in 
Turkish ports that he forced the sultan to 
be in earnest. This gave the Turks a 
taste of his mettle, and earned for him the 
title of the great e/tchi (ambassador), 
which clung to him through life. So what 
between showing a bold front and a grand 
manner, and resolutely determining not to 
be made a fool of, and also crying up Well- 
ington’s victories in Spain, thereby prov- 
ing that England and not France was the 
stronger power, he at last succeeded in get- 
ting the Treaty of Bucharest signed (May, 
1812), just in the nick of time to enable 
Tschitschakoff and his army to march 
upon Napoleon, thus doing (as Wellington 
said, in the bombastic style of the day) 
“the most important service to this coun- 
try and to the world that ever fell to the 
lot of any individual to perform.” 

Sick of “ honorable exile ” at the Porte 
(he always hankered after a high ministe- 
rial appointment at home), he then came 
away, his work for the time being done, 
and went to Paris with the allied sover- 
eigns, and saw, for the only time, the 
handsome young Nicholas, destined to be 
his lifelong enemy. He next had a very 
difficult bit of diplomacy —to settle the 
rivalries of the Swiss cantons and weld 


them into a “neutral and guaranteed” 


State. And then he was sent to Wash- 
ington, where things were in such a tick- 
lish state, that cross-grained Secretary 
Adams said to him: “ Sir, it took us of 
late several years to go to war with you 
for the redress of our grievances ; renew 
these subjects of complaint, and it won’t 
take so many weeks to produce the same 
effect.” 

The chief grievance was the right of 
search for British seamen, and our way of 
suppressing the slave-trade. Canning 
managed to smooth things over; but he 
did not like America and the Americans ; 
and in 1824 he went again to Turkey, and 
tried hard to do his best for the Turks in 
their war with Greece. The Greeks, who 
were at the last gasp, would hardly have 
accepted half independence and Turkish 
garrisons in their fortresses, but Turkey 
was so blindly stubborn that she forced on 
Navarino, and threw the whole game into 
Russia’s hands. 

Then Stratford Canning had a long rest, 
and got into Parliament, where he made 
but a poor figure. In 1832 he was sent on 
a fool’s errand to Portugal to try to make 
friends between Dons Pedro and Miguel. 
Then they sent him to St. Petersburg, but 
Nicholas would not receive him, and Lord 
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Palmerston would not send any one in- 
stead, and for years we had no ambassador 
at the czar’s court. At last, in 1841, he 
went to Constantinople, and for the next 
sixteen years (with only one break, during 
which at home he was made viscount), he 
worked hard to save Turkey, insisting on 
reforms, taking away all real ground of 
complaint from Russia by getting the 
Turks to give way about the hol places, 
and securing (by the hatti-sheriff of Gul- 
hané) the persons and properties of all 
Turkish subjects, without distinction of 
religion. He found time, too, to get leave 
for Layard (to whom he supplied the 
money) to carry on his diggings at Nine- 
veh, thereby checkmating the French, 
whose consul, Botta, had already begun 
unearthing the famous sculptures. 

But Russia had made up her mind to 
fight; Prince Mentchikoff was furious at 
having been out-manceuvred by the En- 
glishman, and he made his master as mad 
as himself ; and the czar demanded, as his 
ultimatum, the suzerainty over the thirteen 
million Christian subjects of the Porte. 
Of course, this could not be conceded, and 
the Russian armies were ordered across 
the Pruth. 

The desire to crush an ambassador who 
had so long bearded him and thwarted his 
agents, went for a great deal in the czar’s 
mad decision. 

After the war, during which Stratford 
Canning used all his efforts to bring in 
Austria and Prussia—for nothing was 
more hateful to him than our alliance with 
“that adventurer, Louis Bonaparte ” — he 
settled in England, still hoping for office, 
but getting instead the garter, an Oxford 
D.C.L., and a Cambridge LL.D. The 
bad ways that the Turks got into when his 
pupil, Abd-el-Mejid, was succeeded by 
the recklessly extravagant Abd-el-Aziz, 
clouded his latter days; it was heart- 
breaking to see the people for whom he 
had worked so hard and so long, going 
backward instead of keeping along the 
line of wholesome reform on which he had 
set them. Still he lived to be ninety-four, 
writing poetry and religious essays up to 
the very last, outliving by eighteen years 
his first cousin’s only surviving son, the 
Indian governor-general. Those are the 
three whose statues stand close together 
in the Abbey. There is no other famous 
name in the family. They shone like a 
constellation of meteors ; and now all that 
is left is the Garvagh-Cannings, of Derry, 
whose ancestor made the right marriage, 
and remained (as his posterity have done) 
in the obscurity of a small Irish lord. 
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Of “Clemency Canning,” the Indian 
governor, not many words need be said; 
his title reminds us how differently he was 
estimated by different parties. Born in 
1812, he, too, was an Eton boy, and was 
at Christ Church, Oxford, with Gladstone. 
In 1837 he succeeded to the title which, 
after the great statesman’s death, had been 
conferred on his mother. After a number 
of minor appointments (for his father’s 
son was pretty sure of office), Lord Aber- 
deen made him postmaster-general in 
1853; and two years later Lord Palmer- 
ston sent him to India to succeed Lord 
Dalhousie. 

Soon began the muttered thunder which 
heralded the mutiny. The Sepoys cried 
out against sea service ; they had enlisted 
to fight on land, and could not lose caste 
by being sent to Burmah across the 
“black water.” But Canning was firm, 
and when it came to the point, the Sepoys 
went, nursing their wrath till by-and-by. 
Then came on the greased cartridges, fol- 
lowed by the outbreak, “due,” (says Sir 
john Kaye) “to our being too English; 
and,” he adds, “it was only because we 
were English, that when it arose it did 
not utterly overwhelm us.” 

Canning was blamed for not realizing at 
the outset that it was a struggle for ex- 
istence. For a long time he would not 
let the Calcutta English form a volunteer 
regiment. In restricting the liberty of 
the press, he included the English as well 
as the native newspapers ; and no one can 
be astonished at his so doing who remem- 
bers how, even at home, the press lost its 
head. He disarmed civilian English as 
well as natives; and no wonder, when 
“ pandy-potting” had become a general 
amusement, and when even soldiers of the 
line, as soon as they stepped off their 
ship, would fix bayonets and begin to hunt 
down “niggers” in the Calcutta streets. 
The fact is, it was a panic, and fear is 
always cruel; and Canning had the nerve 
to do all he could to keep Englishmen 
from behaving worse than tigers. Where 
energy was the thing, he was energetic 
enough. When Sir H. Lawrence asked 
for full powers in Oudh, he at once granted 
them (he had long before made Lawrence 
chief commissioner there, in lieu of the 
incapable who had let things fall into con- 
fusion). He held out against John Law- 
rence, who was for giving up all the coun- 
try beyond the Indus; and by-and-by, he, 
with more questionable right, stood out 
against Outram, who wanted to draw dis- 
tinctions between the rebel and non-rebel 
talookdars, and sternly insisted that “all 





the land of Oudh was confiscate to the 
British government.” 

Cold and reserved, and slow in making 
up his mind, he was never a popular gov- 
ernor; but the natives felt that he was 
just; and the assurance he gave them that 
the annexation policy should be aban- 
doned, and that adoption should be sanc- 
tioned as a right, did much to restore 
quiet. In that terrible time, men like Lord 
Clyde were deeply impressed by his calm 
courage and firmness, and by the thorough 
trust he reposed in subordinates of proved 
ability. He was magnanimous, too (a ve 
rare quality), and never attempted all 
through the storm of regs that beat on 
him, to right himself by blaming his coun- 
trymen. When we think how one little 
blunder might have lost us our empire, 
we may wall be thankful we had such a 
governor. He was worthy of his father 
and his cousin. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SOME ODD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE following curious advertisement 
appeared in the Edinburgh Courant of 
October 28, 1758: ‘“ We, Robert M‘Nair 
and Jean Holmes, having taken into con- 
sideration the way and manner our daugh- 
ter Jean acted in her marriage, that she 
took none of our advice, nor advised us 
before she married, for which reason we 
discharged her from our family for more 
than twelve months ; and being afraid that 
some or other of our family may also pre- 
sume to marry without duly advising us 
thereof ; we, taking the affair into serious 
consideration, hereby discharge all and 
every one of our children from offering to 
marry without our special advice and con- 
sent first had and obtained; and if any of 
our children should propose or presume 
to offer marriage to any without as afore- 
said our advice and consent, they in that 
case shall be banished from our family 
twelve months ; and if they go so far as to 
marry without our advice and consent, in 
that case they are to be banished from our 
family seven years. But whoever advises 
us of their intention to marry, and obtains 
our consent, shall not only remain children 
of the family, but also shall have due pro- 
portion of our goods, gear, and estate as 
we shalt think convenient and as the bar- 
gain requires. And further, if any one of 
our children shall marry clandestinely, 
they by so doing shall lose all claim or 
title to our effects, goods, gear, or estates ; 
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and we intimate this to all concerned, that 
none may pretend ignorance.” 

A young gentleman “offers his _ser- 
vice” to the ladies in an advertisement 
which appeared in the Daily Advertiser 
(1758): “Ladies! A young gentleman 
aged twenty-five, easy in fortune, happy 
in temper, of tolerable parts, not super- 
ficiall 
haoukedge of the world, and little ac- 
quainted with the ‘Fair,’ presumes to 
offer his service to one not exceeding ten 
years older than himself, of good-nature 
and affable disposition, absolutely mistress 
of at least one thousand pounds. Will 
find the utmost sincerity from one who 
would make it the ultimate end of his 
ambition to render the matrimonial state 
truly happy. Any lady who has spirit 
enough to break through the idle customs 
of the age and not give trouble out of mere 
curiosity, inclined to answer this, may 
leave a line for X. O. at Gregg’s Coffee- 
house, in York Street, Covent Garden, 
shall receive immediate answer, and be 
waited upon in person at any time and 
place she shall appoint. The most in- 


violable secrecy and honor will be punc- 
tually observed.” 
The following flattering description of 


himself is given, by a gentleman of “ sweet 
disposition,” to a lady in the Pudlic Ad- 
vertiser of April 17, 1759: ‘Whereas I 
had long despaired of meeting with a 
temptation to enter into the holy state of 
matrimony, till, taking up the paper of 
Friday last, I read the agreeable adver- 
tisement of a lady, whose sentiments jump 
so entirely with mine, I am convinced we 
are cut out for each other, and therefore 
take this method of describing myself. I 
am a gentleman of an unexceptionable 
good family; losses and crosses have 
reduced my fortune to my wardrobe, a 
diamond ring, a gold watch, and an amber- 
headed cane ; but as you have generously 
said, you don’t even wish a fortune, I 
imagine this will be no hindrance. My 
person is far from disagreeable, my skin 
smooth and shining, my forehead high 
and polished, my eyes sharp though small, 
my nose long and aquiline, my mouth 
wide, and what teeth I have perfectly 
sound. All this, with the addition of a 
good heart and sweet disposition, and not 
one unruly particle, compose the man who 
will be willing upon the slightest intima- 
tion to pay his devoirs to the lady. If 
she will direct her letter for S. W., to be 
left at St. Fames’s Coffee-house, the gen- 
tleman will wait on her wherever she 
pleases to appoint him.” 


polite, but genteel address, some 


SOME ODD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The following advertisement is taken 
from the Daily Advertiser (1758): “A 
Single Gentleman, in a very good way of 
business, and who can make two hundred 
per cent. advantage out of it, and who is 
free from debts, about twenty-six years of 
age, and is what the flatterer calis genteel, 
and rather handsome, of a cheerful dis- 
position, and of very affable temper, not 
at all given to drinking, gaming, or any 
other vice that a Lady can take umbrage 
at; one that would rather get a fortune 
than spend one, has been in most parts of 
England, and is very well acquainted with 
London, and no stranger to the ‘ Fair Sex,’ 
but entirely so to any one he would prefer 
for a wife. Ashe has not been so happy 
as to meet with a Lady that suits his dis- 
position as yet; of a cheerful disposition 
and free from the modern vices; one that 
is of the Church of England, and has no 
objection to going there on the Sabbath, 
and to take some care for a future happi- 
ness, one that would think herself rather 
happier in her husband’s company than at 
public places; one that would more con- 
sult the interest of her than the glass, in 
the morning; to be neat in person and ap- 
pare]. As to the Lady’s person, it will be 
more agreeable to have with it what the 
world calls agreeable than beauty, with any 
fortune not less than five hundred pounds 
at her own disposal, except she has good 
interest, then less will be agreeable. Any 
Lady this may suit will be waited on by 
directing a line to G. C. at Peele’s Coffee- 
house, in Fleet Street. Inviolable secrecy 
may be depended upon, as the gentleman 
does not choose a seven years’ siege.” 

“Miss Fisher” inserts the following 
paragraph in the Pudlic Advertiser of 
March 30, 1759: “To err is a blemish 
entailed upon mortality, and indiscretions 
seldom or never escape from censure, the 
more heavy as the character is more re- 
markable; and doubled, nay trebled, by 
the world if the progress of that character 
is marked by success ; then malice shoots 
against it all her stings, the snakes of envy 
are let loose ; to the Gomene and generous 
heart then must the injured appeal, and 
certain relief will be found in impartial 
honor. Miss Fisher is forced to sue to 
that juris: iction to protect her from the 
baseness of little scribblers and scurvy 
malevolence; she has been abused in 
public papers, exposed in print-shops, and 
to wind up the whole, some wretches, 
mean, ignorant, and venal, would impose 
upon the public by daring to pretend to 
publish her Memoirs. She hopes to pre- 





vent the success of their endeavors by 
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thus publicly declaring that nothing of 
that sort has the slightest foundation in 
truth. C. FISHER.” 

A maiden lady, who wishes to enter 
“into the henensiie state of matrimony,” 
inserts the following in the Daily A dver- 
tiser of April 13, 1759: “A middle-aged 
Maiden Lady, with an independent for- 
tune, has been determined by the cruel 
treatment of those who from their connec- 
tions ought to have been her friends, to 
think of entering into the honorable state 
of matrimony. She is indifferent as to 
fortune, so she meets with a gentleman of 
good morals and family; indeed, she 
would rather wish to marry a person with- 
out any fortune, that the gentleman may 
have the higher obligations to her, and of 
consequence treat her with that tender- 
ness and regard reasonably to be expected 
from persons under such circumstances. 
Her reason for taking this method is, that 
it has been industriously given out by 
people interested (in order, she supposes, 
to prevent proposals), that she had deter- 
mined never to marry. Letters with pro- 
posal will be received at the bar of the 
Smyrna Coffee-house, directed for Z.Z. A 
description of the gentleman’s person, age, 
and profession is requested to be inserted, 
and how to direct if the ptoposals are 
approved of. The lady’s conduct will 
bear the strictest scrutiny. No letters re- 
ceived unless post-paid, to prevent imperti- 
nence.” 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
RHYMES ON PANES. 


In a variety of places, but more espe- 
cially in old village inns, reflections in 
verse, good, bad, and indifferent, have been 
found scratched upon window-panes. We 
have carefully copied the best examples 
which have come under our notice, and 
present a batch herewith, believing that 
they may entertain our readers. 

A genial old Yorkshire parson appears, 
at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, to have been greatly pleased with an 
inn situated between Northallerton and 
Boroughbridge, for he visited it daily to 
enjoy his pipe and glass. On one of its 
window-panes he inscribed some lines, of 
which the following is a literal copy : — 


Here in my wicker chair I sitt, 

From folly far, and far from witt, 
Content to live, devoid of care, 

With country folks and country fare; 





To listen to my landlord’s tale, 

And drink his health in Yorkshire ale; 
Then smoak and read the York Courant ; 
I’m happy, and ’tis all I want. 

Though few my tythes, and light my purse, 
I thank my God it is no worse. 


Here is another Yorkshire example, 
written towards the close of the last cen- 
tury ; itis from an old wayside inn near 
Harewood-bridge, on the Leeds and Harro- 
gate road: — 


Gaily I lived, as Ease and Nature taught, 

And passed my little Life without a thought; 

I wonder, then, why Death, that tyrant grim, 

a of me, who never thought of 
im. 


Under the foregoing, the following was 
written : — 


Ah! why forget that Death should think of 
thee ; 

If thou art Mortal, such must surely be; 

Then rouse up reason, view thy hast’ning end, 

And lose no time to make thy God thy Friend. 


In the old coaching-days, the Dog and 
Doublet, at Sandon, Staffordshire, was a 
popularhouse. A guest wrote on one of 
its window-panes the following recommen- 
dation :— 


Most travellers to whom these roads are 
known, 

Would rather stay at Sandon than at Stone! 

Good chaises, horses, treatment, and good 
wines, 

They always meet with at James Ballantine’s. 


A penniless poet wrote on a tavern win- 
dow-pane the lines : — 


O Chalk! to me, and to the poor, a friend, 
On thee my life and happiness depend ; 
On thee with joy, with gratitude I think, 
For, by thy bounty, I both eat and drink. 


“Chalk” is a slang word for credit. 
Innkeepers kept their accounts on the 
back of a door, written with chalk. 

The following epigram was written un- 
der a pane disfigured with autographs : — 


Should you ever chance to see 
A man’s name writ on a glass, 

Be sure he owns a diamond, 
And his parent owns an ass. 


On the accession of her Majesty, this 
jeu d’esprit was inscribed on an inn win- 
dow : — 

The Queen’s with us, the Whigs exulting say; 

For when she found us in, she let us stay. 

It may be so; but give me leave to doubt 

How long she’ll keep you when she finds you 
out. 


The following lines, dated 1793, were 
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written on a window-pane at the Hétel 
des Pays Bas, Spa, Belgium :— v3 


I love but one, and only one. 
Ah, Damon, thou art he! 

Love thou but one, and only one, 
And let that one be me! 


Early in the present century, it was cus- 
tomary for the actors to write their names 
on the panes in one of the windows of the 
York Theatre. On the glass of the same 
window were found inscribed these lines: 


The rich man’s name embellished stands on 
brass ; 

The player simply scribbles his on glass, 

Appropriate tablet to the wayward fate — 

A brittle, shining, evanescent state: 

The fragile glass destroyed—farewell the 
name ; 

The actor’s glass consumed —farewell his 
fame. 


Our next example, dated 1834, from 
Purwell Hall, Batley, Yorkshire, was com- 
= by a Miss Taylor. It is generally 

elieved that her heart was won bya lover 
who did not meet with the approbation 
of her friends, and that they made her 
prisoner in one of the rooms of the old 
Hall, and there, on a pane of glass, were 
written the lines which follow :— 


Come, gentle Muse, wont to divert 
Corroding cares from anxious heart; 
Adjust me now to bear the smart 
Of a relenting angry heart. 
What though no being I have on earth, 
Though near the place that gave me birth, 
And kindred less regard do pay 
Than thy acquaintance of to-day ; 
Know what the best of men declare, 
That they on earth but strangers are: 
Nor matter it a few years hence 
How fortune did to thee dispense, 
If —in a palace thou hast dwelt, 
Or — in a cell of penury felt — 
Ruled as a prince — served as a slave, 
Six feet of earth is all thou’lt have. 
Hence give my thoughts a nobler theme, 
Since all the world is but a dream 
Of short endurance. 


Robert Burns wrote several poetical 
pieces on tavern windows. On a pane of 
a? at the Queensberry Arms, Sanquhar, 

e inscribed the following : — 
Ye gods! ye gave to me a wife 
Out of your grace and favor, 
To be a comfort to my life; 
And I was glad to have her. 
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But if your providence divine 
For other ends design her, 
To obey your will at any time, 

I’m ready to resign her. 


A second piece reads as under : — 


Envy, if thy jaundice eye 

Through this window chance to pry, 
To thy sorrow, thou wilt find 

All that’s generous, all that’s kind: 
Virtue, friendship, every grace 
Dwelling in this happy place. 


Burns’s lines written on the window- 
panes of the Globe Tavern, Dumfries, 
have frequently been quoted. The fol- 
lowing inscription refers to the charms of 
the daughter of the factor of Closeburn 
estate, when the poet resided at Ellis- 
land :— 


O lovely Polly Stewart, 
O charming Polly Stewart, 

There’s not a flower that blooms in May 
That’s half so fair as thou art. 


In some editions of the poet’s works, the 
following verse is given, and is stated to 
have been copied from a window of the 
same tavern : — 


The graybeard, Old Wisdom, may boast of 
his treasures ; 
Grant me with gay Folly to live; 
I grant him his calm-blooded, time-settled 
pleasures ; 
But Folly has raptures to give. 


An interesting relic passed into the 
hands of an admirer of Burns, on which 
the following was written :— 


Hers are the willing charms of love, 
By conquering beauty’s sovereign law, 
But still my Chloris dearest charms, 
She says she lo’es me best of a’. 


Preserved with the foregoing is the follow- 
ing statement: “ The above manuscript, 
from the hand of the immortal Burns, 
written on a pane of glass on one of the 
windows of the Globe Inn, Dumfries, is 
presented by John Thomson, writer, of 
Lockerbie, to Mr. John Spiers, Glasgow, 
in token of friendship and regard, 15th 
September, 1824.” 

Such are a few of the many rhymes 
scratched upon glass. Some of the panes 
on which they were inscribed may now be 
broken, and this may be the only means of 
preserving them. 





